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sioners of election were appointed. Sir, there are 
several gentlemen upon this floor who know 
whether a deputy clerk is a clerk. 

Now, sir, the law of Virginia, as modified by 
the Legislature of Wheeling, provides that the 
commissioners of election of each county shall 
make a return to the clerk of the county, where- 
upon the facts of said return shall be eertified to 
the clerk of the first-named county in the district, 
and thirty days thereafter the election shall be de- 
clared. Instead of fulfilling the requirements of 
the law these commissioners in Berkeley county, 
taking it for granted that there was no clerk there, 
sent their return down to the clerk of Alexandria 
county, who, instead of sending it back to be duly 
certified by the county clerk of Berkeley county, 
as the law requires, thirty days thereafter declared 
the election. | am sorry to say that I have had 
to make this fight against several little county 
clerks, persons who are strangers to me to agreat 
extent. | have had the clerks of the courts against 
me. Lam sorry for it, but I have no favors to ask. 

Now, sir, let me say further, that supposing [ 
had evidence enough to obtain the seat if Virginia 
was entitled to Representatives, I did not examine 
into the character of the 700 votes cast for Mr. 
Kitchen in Berkeley county. How many illegal 
votes were polled in that county I do not know; 
but that there were many Ido notdoubt. I made 
no examination to any extent. 

Mr. Speaker, just before this House met I saw 
an article in the New York Times, from a corre- 
spondent in this city, that satisfied me that I was 
to have difficulty. What reason the writer had 
for making this statement about me God only 
knows. The Lord have mercy upon him! I have 
no complaint to make abouthim. Ee hasa right 
to make his statements, but when he does he 
should make true statements. I willread the cor- 
respondence: ; 


“ Of Virginia—L. H. Chandler, like Anderson of Ken- 
tucky, is for the Administration ‘up tothe hub.’ THe is a 
sound northern man, though the ‘rib taken from his side’ 
by marriage is of Maryland. Joseph Segar is understood to 
have bad his sapport of the Adininistration strained to that 
point of tension where patriotism almost breaks; but he 
has been heard to say that be would vote for Casey for Clerk. 
I regard him as sure to vote for the nominees of the Ad- 
ministration caucus. B, M. Kitchen stands squarely for 
emancipation. That’s enough. We will go into caucus, 
too. So well is this known that the conspiracy against the 
country which seeks to replace Etheridge as Clerk, and to 
make an anti-war Democrat Speaker, has set up a man 
named McKenzie to contest Kitchen’s seat, in order to 
exclude his vote from the organization of the House.” 


Mr. GRINNELL. I ask the gentleman 
whether he thinks it proper to allude to the New 
York Times in its present impaled position. 
{Laughter. ] 

Mr. McKENZIE. 1 hope the House will al- 
low me to get through with my remarks. 

Mr. GRINNELL. [f am going to vote for the 


i} 

believe that the person who made that attack || institution altogether. There are many of the 
| upon me was simply a partisanof somebody else. || slaveholders, however, who hold the same views 
A quiet, unobtrusive citizen, | was not much of || that! do on this subject. For the men of moderate 
| a politician. He did-not know me, but was will- || views, who have been waiting and hoping and 
ing perhaps to injure without knowing me. Bat || praying for some means of deliverance from this 
let that pass. | tyranny of slavery, who are kind to the colored 

Mr. Speaker, I’am, and have been all the time, || people, | trust there will be more kindness and 
a friend of the Government. I did all I could to || charity than. seems now to prevail. Slavery is 
prevent this unfortunate rebellion against a Gov- |} not all the evil in the world; nor are all the evils 
ernment that lad always been kind and paternal, || confined to the South. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
particularly so to the people of the South, and un- || have done with this subject, and all the favor I 
der whose broad banner the South had so greatly || ask of the House is that the ayesand noes may be 
prospered, until in an evil hour the fire-eating |) taken onthe reportin my case. With the result I 
politicians brought on this war by firing on the |! shall be content. 
flag at Sumter, and thus inaugurated civil war and Mr. DAWES. Mr. Speaker, the contestant 
its fearful consequences. Born within seven miles || complains that he has not been treated exactly 
of this Capitol, I have not been an uninterested || fair by the Committee of Elections, and | wish 
spectator of what has been going on here forover || simply to correct that statement. ‘The gentleman 
twenty-five years past. I have watched the prog- || is laboring undera mistake.» He said he intended 
ress of affairs closely. 1 well recollect when the || to conform himself to the lew of 1861, and to hold 
collector of the port of Alexandria wrote to the || everybody else up to it. If he had himself been 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Thomas Ewing, || held strictly up to it, he would have had no place 
of Ohio, and asked why he could not issue Ameri- || to come here and contest the seat atall. By the 
can protections to colored seamen, when these || law of 186] a contestant must serve his notice on 
very protections were issued from Norfolk pre- || the contestee within thirty days of the time that 
vious to 1800, No answer came, nor has any || the sitting member is declared to be elected. by 
come yet. [ well recollect that from October to || the officer authorized so to declare. Now, Mr. 
April of each year, before the days of railroads, || Kitchen was declared by the proper officer duly 
one or two vessels a month sailed from Alexan- || elected on the 27th day of June. Notice of con- 
dria for New Orleans with cargoes of negroes for | test should have been served on him by the 27th 
that market; and | remember the scenes I have || of July. The evidence of the service of the notice 
witnessed caused by this disgusting traffic, and || is as follows: 
the effect it had upon the public sensibility. 1 Testimony of J. F. Staub. 
well recollect the poor colored seamen incareer- 4 ‘* First interrogatory. Please state your name and resi- 
ated in jail in Alexandria because they had no Te etl J.F. Staub; residence Martinsburg, Berkeley 
free papers, and finally sold out for jail fees, and || county, West Virginia. 
perhaps many a one gone South into hopeless Second interrogatory. Please state whether you pre- 
slavery. For many a one, Mr. Speaker, have I sented to Joseph Hoffman, Esq., a justice of the peace for 
paid his jail fees and let him depart. 1 well rec || Berkely county, certain subpenags toe erved on various 
ollect when Maryland passed an act providing || t,ewis McKenzie, of Alexandria, Virginia, as witnesses in 
that when free negroes were convicted of a petty || the matter of a contest fora seat as Representative in the 
offense they should, instead of being sent to the Coparann % he ney nee Se ate ieee 
jail or penitentiary, be sold for one, two, three, || °° Kitchen, Ex. and whether or not the sald J. off 
or five years, and to be kept inthe State; and yet || man refused to sign the same, so that they might be served ; 
there was an organized band of men in Baltimore || and if so, the reason of his dectining. — 
ready at thie jail door to buy them ando give the || fara senate eratctage cocaine sabes 
necssenr'y Lond, and then spirit them out of the on Friday, thie ath Novensber, which I aduoentea cS Mr. 
State to the South, to be sold, of course, for life. || Hofinan on the morning of the 28th November, to sign, 

In passing through Alexandria that one morn- || which he positively refused to do, on the grounds that he 
ings ‘on gaing to mycounting-room,4 lesened shat || darian “to get fis, rlends,in Betkcley enusly, down 
some negroes had been brought through from Bal- || 5, yin forit2? * = = * * * * *  * * 
timore and confined in * Bruin’s jail,’’ now ealled ‘ Sixth interrogatory. When did you serve the notice 
the “*slave-pen,’’ and in putting them on the ears || sentyou by Lewis MeKenzie, dated 22d July, 1863, deeiar- 
of the Orange road for Lynchburg, one or two of || ing said McKenzie’s intention ot contesting the right of B. 
the negroes who were handcuffed had-stated that || M- Kitchen to a seat as a sepreesmialive of He sayeui 

So 

they were free men and had been sold fora term 
of years in Maryland, but that the traders had 
bought them and were now earrying them South 
to be sold as slaves. Notwithstanding there were 
respectable citizens standing by, that ought to 














congressional district of Virginia in the Congress of the 
United States ? 

“Answer. ‘Ten days or two weeks afterwards; I received 

this the first mail that came through,”’ 
He served the notice ten days or two weeks 
after he received it, which must have been in Au- 
gentleman. But I understood him to be alluding || have insisted upon an investigation, for fear of || gust. The gentleman will therefore do the com- 
to the New York Times, and I wanted to ask || doing right or of being ealled abolitionists they || mittce the justice to say that the committee did 
whether he thought it exactly right to say any- || permitted them to be forced into the cars and to || not Impose Upon him any arbitrary or unreason- 
thing about it [holding up an illustrated paper} in || be whipped also. immediately | prepared a mes- able rule; but, on the other band, although his 
its present impaled condition, [Laughter.] sage to the mayor of Memphis and got the mayor || own evidence showed that the notice of contest 
Mr. DAWES... This is trifling with a serious |} of the city to telegraph it at once to stop these || Was Not served within the thirty days fixed by 
subject. [Laughter.} Icallthegentleman to order. || negroes until an examination could be had. Lat || the statute, the committee permitted him to submit 
Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, when I was || once wrote to Governor Hicks, of Maryland, the || his case, : 
a boy I had a cousin who lived in North Caro- || state of the case and the alarming increase of this Mr. McKENZIE, That matter came up be~ 
lina. He wasa preacher. It was before the days || traffic, and he at once took action, sent to Ten- || fore the coramittee. I supposed that the chair- 
of railroads. He used to start from below New- || nessee and had some of the negroes returned, and || man wanted to call my attention to the fact that 





bern and come up to Alexandria to preach the || put a stop to some extent to these outrages. it was settled by the committee, and that | had 
posrel. He was a Scotchman, named Colin Mc- For the colored people, Mr. Speaker, I have || only to pony with the law. The committee 
vor, and he never was ina hurry. | He wasclerk || always had great regard. | have beeri their friend || agreed, 1 think, that I had done everything I 


of the synod of North Carolina. ‘The President || for many, many years. I feel for themnow. In || could to have notice of contest served) 1 had it 
of the United States was nothing to the clerk of || this present gigantic struggle they are bound to published in the Alexandria papers. There was 
the synod of North Carolina. On his way up to || suffer. Whetherit is wise or judicious or prudent no chance for me I knew if bk did not show that 
Raleigh, where the synod was in session, he got || to.sét them all free at once is hard to say. But || | had acted under the law. 1 would have been 
bothered witl the cross-roads and lost his way. || will say this: b see no remedy now, except that | thrust out of the commitiee-room, | The commit- 
He got into the woods and hallooed, ‘* Lost! lost! || which has been adopted by the Presidensaa end the || tee agreed that | had done everything to a? 
lost!”?. An old negro coming along heard him, || rebellion. The courscof the slave aristocracy of |! with the law and ‘to serve the notice. I sepposed, 
ran to his master, and cried out, *‘ Massa, there’s || the South has been such, in attempting to pull i| therefore, when | had complied with the law thas 
a man out in the woods who says he is lost.”” 1 || down the great temple of liberty, and to build up || L was entitled te the advantage from it. 

feel précisely in that position. I feel that I am || a‘ great slave monarchy,’’ that ldo not see any | I thank the House for its attention. I have 
lost hére. chance for freedom for the poor mén of the South, || Bothing further to say. 

Mr, Speaker, I would not have alluded to the || or those who hold moderate views among the The resolution was adopted, 
New York Times in this connection if I did not || great middle class, except by getting rid of the Mr. DAWES moved to feeonsider the vote by 
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which the resolution was adopted; and also moved 
tliat the motion to reconsider be laid upon the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

BRB. M. KITCHEN. 

Mr. DAWES. I now call upthe second reao- 
lution, 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Resolved, That B. M. Kitchen is not entitled to a seat in 
viis House as a Representative in the Thirty-Eighth Con- 
gress from the seventh congressional district in Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH. I move to strike that resolution 
out, and to insert the following in lieu thereof: 

Resolved, That B. M. Kitchen is entitled to aseat in the 
Thirty-Eighth Congress as a Representative from the sev- 
enth congressional district of Virginia. 

Mr.DAWES. Mr. Speaker, it appeared tothe 
Committee of Elections, and has just been de- 
cided by the House, that Mr. McKenzie was not 
entitled to a seat upon this floor for the reason 
that Mr. Kitchen fad more votes than he had; 
still the committee came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Kitchen was not entitled to a seat in this 
House, for the reasons that I will proceed to men- 
tion. 

The State was divided into districts for the elec- 
tion of Representativesin Congress, in conformity 
to the act of Congress upon that subject, by the 
Legislature of Virginia, on the 30th day of Jan- 
vary, 1863, and by that act this district was com- 
posed of the counties of Alexandria, Berkeley, 
Frederick, Shenandoah, Jefferson, Clark, War- 
ren, Loudoun, Fauquier, Fairfax, and Prince 
William. It is the district on the other side of 
the river, and the House cannot be ignorant of the 
condition of things there. The events that have 
transpired in that district have been of such note 
that they have attracted the attention of the whole 
country. ‘There is, then, no dispute in reference 
to the condition of affairs in that district. 

The question, then, is whether any district sit- 
uated as this is, occupied as it hus been and is 
now by the army of the Union and the army of 
the-rebellion, swaying backward and forward as 
they have been, as was said in the other House, 
like a pendulum, from one end of the district to 
the other, the theater of conflicts and the battle- 
ground of this rebellion, soaked with the blood, 
m almogt every part, of Union soldiers and rebel 
soldiers, with no portion so quiet and so free from 
rebels as not to rely upon the military force for 
its security und defense—the question is whether 
there can be any pretense in any mind thatin such 
a district anybody could exercise the right of an 
elector, or that there could be such an election as 
we should consider, 

In this district, and on the day the election was 
enid to be held, four counties voted in form. In 
one other county two precincts voted, and in an- 
other only one precinct. In five of the counties 
there was no pretense of an election. In the 
counties where there was a partial election, the 
precincts not opened were closed by the armed 
eceupation of the enemy. If we ascertain the 
relative strength of that portion of the district 
where the forms of an election were gone through 
with, and that where it was impossible to hold 
an election, we will find that there was a larger 
part of the territory of the district at that time, and 
ia now, in the armed occupation of the rebels. 
Those counties held by the rebels and portions of 
others where there was a partial election consti- 
tute the largest portion of the district. If you 
divide the district by aggregate population, taking 
the counties wherean election was held and where 
itwas not held, the latter preponderate. In point 
of fact, there were several places where the people 
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no election was held. If you take the free white 


males only, you find that there were in the por- 
tion where an election was held 25,568, and in that 
where there was no election 26,161. This shows, 
sir, if you adopt this as a rule, that the district 
was very nearly equally divided between the ene- 
my and the Republic, between those who were 
fighting for the destruction of the Government 
and those who were defending it; and whether 
_ take it by territory, by aggregate population, 

y free white population, or by free white male 
population, the preponderance in each of these 
divisions is slightly upon the side of the enemy. 

There was, however,in that fart of the district 
held by our troops—and itis fair that it should 
be taken into consideration—such a constraint, as 
I have already stated, upon many of the voters 
that personal safety required of them that they 
should abstain from the exercise of the elective 
franchise. Raids were constantly being made, 
even up to Fairfax Court-House and within a few 
miles of Alexandria; and while the committee 
were hearing this case, a raid was made into the 
county of Berkeley, and theclaimant, Mr. Kitchen 
himself, had his house surrounded, escaping in 
the darkness, and was driven out from his county, 
finding peace and safety only in this District. 
The question, therefore, is fairly presented to the 
House to decide whether they can count as an 
election forms gone through with in the manner 
I have indicated in this district. 

The committee have all along shown, I think, 
and I believe they feel, a desire to give represent- 
ation to each one of these districts at the earliest 
possible moment that they can say there has been 
a free and fair election in the district. Ido not 
assume to speak for any other member of the 
committee than myself. I have, however, seen 
no indication on the part of any member of the 
committee that does not justify me in this re- 
mark. 

Bat, sir, it is an important question for the 
House to say whether they can treat as an elec- 
tion in this whole district, as the choice of the 
Union voters in all parts of this district, that 
which transpired, to begin with, in less than one 
half of the district, and under such circumstances 
as | have related, and when no man can say that 
fairly and freely, and without fear or restraint, 
the people even in that part of the district have 
gone to the polls and expressed theirchoice. Sir, 
how can we say it when a majority of the voters 
of the district are on the other side of our lines, 
and are under the armed occupation of the enemy ? 

Suppose Mr. Kitchen had received all the votes 
on this side, how can we say that those other 
voters who are under duress, fettered, would, if 
they had been permitted to vote, have acquiesced 
in the selection of Mr. Kitchen as their Repre- 
sentative? Are we to fasten upon them a Repre- 
sentative whom we cannot say fairly and honestly 
is the choice of those voters? I do not believe 
that there is any member of this House who does 
not desire thatevery district in this great country, 
from one end of it to the other, shall be repre- 
sented upon this floor by the free choice of ail its 
voters, Butanxiousas we may all be to welcome 


'| a Representative here from this district of Vir- 


were restrained from voting, not by the actual | 
presence of the enemy on the day of election, but 
trom fear of persecution and the descruction of | 


their property. 

Dividing this district by the aggregate popula- 
tion, and counting all the population in those 
counties where an election was held on the one 
side, and in those counties which were in the 
armed occupation of the enemy, you find that 
while 70,341, according to the census of 1860, 
weve in counties where elections were held, there 
were 77,292 in counties actually held by the 
armed forces of the rebels. If you ascertain a di- 
vision of the entire free population, leaving out 
the slaves, you find that while there were 55,530 
in that portion of thé district where'an election 
was held, there were 55,561 in the portion wher 


ginia, and from all other districts, to fill these 
vacant chairs, how can we say that this man is 
the choice of the people whem he claims to rep- 
resent? 

Justa few words more, Mr. Speaker. This 
gentleman received 730 of the whole 962 votes 
which he received in the district in the county of 
Berkeley. He had but 232 votes out of that county. 
Now, sir, both the State of Virginia and the State 
of West Virginia and the people of the county of 
Berkeley themselves, so farasit ean be done, have 
decided that that county isand shall be in another 
State. As If said a little whileago, they have not 
carried out the legal effect of that attempt; they 
have not succeeded in transferring the county to 
West Virginia, but they have done all that it was 
in their power to do to attain that object. They 
have signified that they do not desire to bea part 
of that district. And outside of ae county 
this gentleman has no support at all, Although 
that fact cannot affect the legal question, yet it 
may aid us in coming to a conclusion. Three or 
four men whose names figure here would be the 
choice, before Mr. Kitchen, of the people of the 
district, outside of Berkeley county. I only bring 
that matter before the House to aid it in throw- 
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ing some little light on the question of who would 
be the choice of the voters on the other side of 
the line. 

But these considerations do not govern us here, 
We are to say whether, from all the votes le ally 
cast here, it is evident to the House that we have 
before us a man who is the choice of the legal 
votersof the district. Although anxious to come 
to a different result, I for one have been unable 
to come to the conclusion that this man is entitled 
to a seat in the House. In that conclusion J be- 
lieve all the members of the committee concur, 
with the exception of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Smiru,] who desires to be heard. 

Mr. SMITH addressed the House in support of 
the claimant. 

Before he had concluded, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Hickey, its 
Chief Clerk, informed the House that the Senate 
had agreed to the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill of the 
House (No. 26) reviving the grade of lieutenant 
general in the United States Army. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of lilinois. I appeal to 
the gentleman from Kentucky to give way fora 
moment to let the committee of conference on the 
lieutenant general bill make their report. It isa 
matter in which I know my friend feels a great 
deal of interest. 

Mr. SMITH. What effect will it have upon 
the question now before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The consideration of the 
subject now before the House will be resumed as 
soon as the report of the committee of conference 
shall have been disposed of. It will not interfere 
with the time of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
He will be entitled to his full hour. 

Mr. SMITH. Willit take the gentleman from 
Illinois an hour to make his report? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Oh, no; I 
do not propose to make a speech. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield upon condition that noth- 
ing but the report shall be made, without any 
speech or comment. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chairis of opinion that 
a conference committee can interrupta gentleman 
for the parnane of making their report. -Itis re- 
garded by the rules as a report of the highest 

rivilege, so much so that it can interruptevena 
call of the House, and in the closing hours of a 
session it is necessary that it should have that 
privilege. Like a motion to go to business on the 
Speaker’s table after the expiration of the morn- 
ing hour, it can take a gentleman off the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. I suppose itcould not take the 
gentleman off the floor? 

The SPEAKER. He will be on the floor as 
soon as the report is disposed of, 


GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 1 now sub- 
mit the report of the committee of conference, and 
ask that it be read. 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference appointed to take into con- 
sideration the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill of the House (No. 26) reviving the grade of lieutenant 
general in the United States Army, having met, after full 
and free conférence do recommend to the respective Houses 
as follows: | 

That the Hoase of Representatives do recede from its dis- 
agreement to the first amendment of the Senate, and agree 
to the same. 

That the House of Representatives do recede from its 
disagreement to the second amendment of the Senate, and 

ee to the same. 

That the Senatedo recede from its third amendment, and 
do e to the bill of the House of Representatives, with 
the following amendments: 1. After the word “ability,” 
in the eleventh line of the first section of said bill, strike 
out the word “‘and.’’ 2. Strike out the word “ shall’’ in 
the thirteenth line of said section, and insert the word 
“may” inlieuthereof. 3. After the word “direction,” in 
the thirteenth line of said section, insert the words “and 
during the pleasure.” 4. Strike out all of said section after 
the word “ States”’ in the fifteenth line thereof. And that 
the House of Representatives do agree to the said several 


amendments. 

HENRY WILSON, 

H. 8S. LANE, 

REVERDY JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

E. B. WASHBURNE, 

A. McALLISTER, 

R. E. FENTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I will state, 
Mr. Speaker, that this is the unanimous report 
of the committee of conference. 
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Mr. COX. Will the gentleman answer me one 
question? ; 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 1 will. 

Mr. COX. Does the report of the committee 
of conference leave out the name of General 
Grant? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. It does. 

Mr. COX. Then I move to lay it upon the 


table. 
"The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not the 


floor for that ee The gentleman from Illi- 
nois is entitled to the floor. 


Mr. COX. Well, | willmake that motion when | 


it is in order. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
state to the House the precise shape in which the 
vill now stands in connection with the motion of 
the gentleman from Ohio to lay the report upon 
the table, which would kill the bill. (Several 
Members. “ Let the bill be read.’’] Well, I will 
send it to the Clerk’s desk and let it be read first 
as it stood originaily. 

The Clerk read the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The Clerk 
will now report the bill as it will stand if the 
report of the committee of conference shall be 
agreed to. 

The bill, as agreed to by the conference com- 
mittee, was read. It revives the grade of Jieuten- 
ant general in the Army of the United States, and 
authorizes the President, whenever he shall deem 
jit expedient, to appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a lieutenant general, 
to be selected from’ among those officers in the 
military service of the United States, not below 
the grade of major general, most distinguished 
for courage, skill, and ability, who, being com- 
missioned as lieutenant general, may be author- 
ized, under the direction and during the pleasure 


of the President, to command the armies of the || 


United States. 


The second section enacts that the lieutenant || 


general appointed, as provided, shall be entitled 
to the pay, allowances, and staff specified in the 
fifth section of the act of May 28, 1798, and to all 
the allowances described in the sixth section of 
the act approved August 23, 1842, giving addi- 
tional rations to certain officers, provided that 
nothing in this bill shall be construed to affect in 
any way the rank, pay, or allowances of Win- 
field Scott, lieutenant general by brevet, now on 
the retired list of the Army. 

Mr.W ASHBURNE, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Clerk has read the original bill, and the bill 
as it will be provided the report of the commit- 
tee of conference be agreed to. The first amend- 
ment of the Senate was striking out the words 
‘commander of the armies,” and inserting the 
words * lieutenant general.”? The second amend- 
ment was striking out the words ‘‘ during war.” 
The third amendment was merely verbal, striking 
out the word ‘*and’’ in the phrase ** and who, 
being commissioned as lieutenant general,’’ &c. 
The next amendment was striking out the words 
‘‘and that we respectfully recommend the ap- 
pointment of Major General Ulysses S. Grant, 
of Illinois, to the position of lieutenant general,”’ 

The Senate struck out all of that, and what I 
have stated in regard tothe command of the Army 
“during war.’’ The committee of conference 
agreed to concur in the amendments striking out 
the words ‘commander of the armies’’ and in- 
serting ‘‘ lieutenant general,’’ and also striking 
out the words *‘ during war.’’ Butthe committee 
would not agree to the other amendment of the 
Senate without an amendment. Finally it was 
agreed to in this shape: that a lieutenant gen- 
eral shall be appointed from among the officers in 
the military service of the United States, not be- 
low the grade of major general, most distinguished 
for courage, skill, and ability, who, being com- 
missioned as lieutenant general, may be author- 
ized, under the direction and during the pleasure 
of the President, to command the armies of the 
United States. So that portion of the bill is sub- 
stantially as it was when it went from the House. 
The Senate receded to that extent, so that the 
House gets substantially what it provided for in 
the original bill. 

Mr. BROOKS. Does the bill, in point of fact, 
do anything more than create a lieutenant general, 
with salary, rations, &c., at $13,000 a year? 

_ Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. It creates a 
lieutenant general, who, being commissioned as 


I desire to | 
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lieutenant general, may be authorized by the 
President of the United States to command the 


| armies of the United States. 


Mr. J.C. ALLEN. I desire to ask my col- 
league whether this bill confers an 
eer on the lieutenant general which General 


does not possess to-day, so far as the command 
of the Army is concerned? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. This bill 
revives the grade of lieutenant general, and puts 
General Grant at the head of the armies of the 
United States, provided he shall be appointed. 

Mr. COX. I understood that that was struck 
out. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
gentleman has misunderstood. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman from Illinois 
say that this bill provides for the appointment of 
General Grant? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 


No, sir; the 


No, sir; l 


| did not say so. 


Mr. COX. It was so understood here. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hllinois. The bill 
originally had a recommendation that General 
Grant should be appointed. 

Mr.COX. And the gentleman agreed to strike 
that out, I believe. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The gentle- 
man will permit me to explain the bill. The 
Senate has stricken out that portion of the House 
bill which contained this recommendation, on the 


ground that it was intrenching on their privileges | 


—the right to confirm or reject whoever should 
be appointed. The committee of conference 


on the partof the House have unanimously agreed | 


to the report for the reason that everything has 
been obtained which the original bill provided 
for. While they insisted that this should remain 
as an expression of the opinion of the House, 
they were-willing that it should be taken out on 
the information that if the bill should pass, Gen- 
eral Grant would receive the appointment of Jieu- 
tenant general without delay. 

Mr. COX. I call the gentleman to order. It 


is not in order to state what oceurred in commit- 


tee; nor is it in order to bring the authority of the || 


President here to control our action. I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that the committee of 
conference are informed by the President that he 
would appoint such a man. 

Mr. WAS#HBURNE, of Illinois. I did not 
make any such statement. 

TheSPEAKER. The deliberations of the com- 
mittee cannot be stated in the House. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The simple 
question is whether the report of the committee 
of conference shall be agreed to by the House, 
and General Grant shall be made the commander 
of the Army to close the rebellion. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman himself stated that 
the bill does not appoint General Grant. The gen- 
tleman is not authorized to say that the President 
will appoint General Grant. I will not trust the 
President's word on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not in 
order. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am surprised that any gentleman should object 
to this in the light of recent intelligence. We hear 
to-day that Grant has driven Longstreet out of 
Tennessee. Another portion of his army he has 
advanced upon Dalton and taken it. Sherman 
has moved into Alabama and Mississippi. They 
are all parts of the grand programme of General 
Grant. Yet after this report has been agreed to 
unanimously by the members of the committee 
of the House and Senate, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Cox] moves that it be laid upon the table. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman will allow me a 
word? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. No, sir. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman himself has de- 
serted General Grant, and come here with his fus- 


tlan—— 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not in 
order. The gentleman from Illinois refuses to 


yield to him. 
Mr.COX. Letmeask the gentlemana question. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, I decline to 


yield. I have yielded to.the gentleman several 
times already. 


of the bill as it will stand if this report be adopted; 
and now, in compliance with my promise to the 
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gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Sarre] who was 











|| A Member. 
alleck, or General Grant, or any other general || 





| 
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I have explained the provisians | 


| 





kind enough to yield to let this report come in, I 


|| demand the previous question. 
| Mr. COX. 


| 


y additional || 


I move that the report be laid upon 
the table. 


Let us try and refuse to sustain 
revious question first. 

Mr. COX. I withdraw my motion. 

On sustaining the call for the previous question, 


the 


| 

| 

| there were, on a division—ayes 52, noes 49. 
! 


Mr. COX demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Wasn- 
BURNE, Of Illinois, and Cox, were appointed. 
| The previous question was seconded; the tell- 
| ers having reported—ayes 54, noes 48. 
| The main question was then ordered to be put, 

Mr. COX moved that the report of the commit 

tee of conference be laid upon the table, 

The motion was disagreed to; there being, on 
a division—ayes 36, noes 59. 
| The question recurred on concurring in the re- 
| port of the committee of conference. 
| Mr. COX, I demand the yeas and nays on 

striking out General Grant’s name. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. We know 
where the gentleman stands in reference to Gen- . 
eral Grant, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROSS. Lask fora division of the ques- 
tion on agreeing to the report of the committee of 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. It is not divisible. 
vote must be taken on the report as a whole. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 

| the affirmative—yeas 73, nays 47; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. James C. Allen, Alley, Allison, Ames, 
| Anderson, Beaman, Francis P. Bialr, Jacob B. Blair, Blow, 





The 


|| Boyd, Brandegec, Ambrose W. Clark, Cobb, Dawes, Dem 


| ing, Dixon, Driggs, Eckley, Eliot, Fenton, Frank, Gooch, 
| Grinnell, Highy, Nooper, Jenckes, William Jolson, Ju 
lian, Kasson, Kelley, Orlando Kellogg, Longyear, Marvin, 
McAllister, McBride, MeClurg, Mctndoe, Moorhead, Amos 





|| Myers, Leonard Myers, Nelson, Nerton, Udell, Charios 


| O'Neill, Patterson, Pike, William HU. Randall, Alexander H. 


|| Rice, Edward 1. Rollins, James 8S. Rollins, Schenck, Sco- 





| field, Sloan, Smith, Smithers, Spalding, Starr, Stebbins, 
| Jahn B. Stecle, Stuart, Sweat, Thomas, ‘Tracy, Upson, 
| Van Valkenburgh, Elihu B. Washburne, William B. Wash 


burn, Whaley, Williams, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, and 
| Woodbridge—73. 


NAYS—Messrs. Ancona, Baily, Augustus C. Baldwin, 
Join D. Baldwin, Bliss, Bowrwell, Brooks, William G. 
Brown, Clay, Coffroth, Cole, Cox, Dawson, Deunison, 
Donnelly, Eden, Eldridge, Finck, Garfield, Grider, Hale, 
Harding, Uarrington, Hotman, John H. Hubbard, Kalb 
fleiseh, King, Lazear, Mallory, McDowell, McKioney, 
William H. Miller, Morrison, Noble, John O'Neill, Pendle- 
| ton, Ross, Scott, Shannon, Stevens, Stiles, Strouse, Wads- 

worth, Ward, Chilton A, White, Winfield, and Fernando 
Wood—47. 

So the report of the committee of conference 
was agreed to. 

During the roll-call, 

Mr. STEELE, of New York, stated that his 
colleagues Messrs. Cuanier and Pomeroy had 
paired off. 

Mr. HOLMAN announced that his colleagues 
Mr. Cravens and Mr. Ont had been compelled 
to visit their homes in Indiana, and were paired 
on all questions upon which they might ditfer in 
opinion. 

The result of the vote having been announced 
as above recorded, 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, moved to re- 
consider the vote by which the report of the com- 
mittee of conference was agreed to; and alsomoved 
to lay the motion to reconsider upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Smita} is now entitied to the floor 
upon the Virginia contested-election ease, and has 
forty minutes of his hour still remaining. 

r. STILES. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, I will move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SMITH. | yield to the gentleman for that 
purpose. 

Mr. STILES. I move an adjournment, 

The SPEAKER. Before putting the motion 
to adjourn, the Chair will state that on to-mor- 
row, in consequence of the unanimous order of 
the House, he wil! not entertain any motidne of 
any character exeept to go into the Committee of 





a 


| the Whole on the state of the Union on the Pres- 


‘ident’s message, and when the committee rises 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Will a motion for a call of 
the House be in order? 











oe 
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The SPEAKER. It will not. 

Mr. DAWES. | hope we shall go on and finish | 
up the Virginia clection case this afternoon, Un- 
lesa the gentleman from Kentucky is exhausted 
or desires an adjournment, I shall demand the 
yeas arid nays on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BLAIR, of West Virginia, . He would 
prefer to conclude his remarks on Mondey. 

Mr. MALLORY. I will state to the gentle- 
man from Messachusetts that my colleague does 
desire un adjournment, 

Mr, DAWES. Then I have nothing further 
to say. 

The question was taken on Mr. Stires’s mo- 
tion, and it was agreed to; and thereupon (at ten 
minutes to four o’clock, p.m.) the House ad- 
joarned, 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurvay, February 27, 1864. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. Caannina. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved, 
PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE, 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the rules be sus- | 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The rules were aceordingly suspended; and the 
House resolved itself into the Committee of the | 
Whiole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Dawes | 
in the chair,) the business in order being the eon- 
sideration of the President’s annual message, 
upon which the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Branpeges] was entitled to the floor. 


Prayer 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. Chairman, when the | 
House was last in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union generally, I obtained the 
floor for the benefitof my colleague from the Hart- | 
ford district, [Mr. Demine,} who was then tem- 
porarily absent from the committee, but who de- 












sired at an early day to submit his views upon the 
President’s message, and upon the general policy, | 
as | understood, of the restoration of the insar- | 
gent States. As my colleague is not at this mo- 
ment prepared to go on, and as the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Harpe] is, lL resign the 
floor unconditionally in favor of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 


RUSTORATION OF TIIE UNION. 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, atan early 
duy of the present session | submitted to the 
Ffouse this resolution: 

* Resolved, ‘That the Union has not been dissolved; and | 
that whenever the rebellion, in any one of the seceded | 
States, shall be put down and subdued, either by force of | 
the Federal arms or by the voluntary submission ofthe peo- | 
ple of such State to the authority of the Constitution, then | 
euch State will thereby be restored to all itsrights and privi- | 
leges as 4 State Of the Union ander the constitution of sach | 
State and the Constitution of the United States, ineluding 
the right to regulate, order, and control its own domestic 
fistitutions according to the constitution and laws of such 
Suite, free from all congressional or executive eontrol or 
dictation,” 

b Was anxious a vote should be taken upon this 
resolution at the time it was presented; but the 
ruling majority in this House would not allow it. 
They seemed unwilling to take ground before the 
eountry on this important question, ‘They would 
neither vote for the resolution nor take the re- 
sponsibility of voting against it; and we have not 
been able to bring the House to a vote upon it up 
to the present time, 

‘This resolution is in direct antagonism to the 
President’s plan of *reconstruction’’ announced 
in his message and proclamationof the 8th of De- 
eember, 1863. Aud whether the resolution takes 
the true ground in regard to the condition of the 
southern States after the rebellion shall have been 
suldued, depends entirely upon the correctness 
af its first proposition, which declares ‘ the Union 
has not been dissolved,’’ ‘The whole controvers 
turns on this question, I hold that all the ordi- 
nances of secession in the southern States were 
absolutely nall and void, aud being so, did not, 
could not work any change in the constitational 
relations of those States. The President, in his 
inaugural address, uses this language: 

* FE hold that, in contemplation of antyersal law and of 
the Constitution, the Union of these States is perpetual.”’ 
— *  —* © Continue to ¢xecute ali the express | 

rovisions of our national Constitution, and the Unton: 


in 
miure turever; it being impossibleto Wwexcept by 
some action Hot provided for in the kysteumens ifse}f, 
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¢ * * ** But if destruction of the Union by 
one, or by a part only, of the States, be lawfully possible, 
the, Union ts fess perfect than before the Constitution, lay 
ing lost the vital element of perpetuity. It follows, from 
these views, that no State upon its owu merc motion can 
lawfully get out of the Union; that reselves and ordinances 
to that effect are legally void; and that acts of violence, 
within any State or States, against the authority of the Uni- 
ted States, are insurrectionary or revolutionary, according 
tocireumstances. I therefore consider that, in view of the 
Constitution and the laws, the Union is unbroken.” 
This view of the question taken by the Presi- 


dent seems to me entirely sound, But whether 


theory remains to be considered. 
that his view of the subject was everywhere in- 
dorsed by the Republican party. 1t was alsoin- 
dorsed everywhere by Democrats and conserva- 
tives, who still stand by and maintain it as the 
true ground. 


by secession, but by a successful revolution inthe 
South. But whoever contends for this acknowl- 


consistent, should abandon the war. 
know the revolution is not yet a success, 
The Union, then, has not been dissolved,’’ 
and these southern States, in view of constita- 
tional law, are as clearly members of the Union 


But we 


these States are in the Union that their citizens 
owe allegianee to the Federal Government, and 
submission and obedience to its Constitution and 


because the States themselves are in the Union. 
And it is because these States are in the Union 
that war can be constitutionally and justifiably 
prosecuted against the insurgents, to compel their 


Union. 
it follows as a necessary consequence that when- 
ever the rebellion in such State is subdued, and 
the insurgents brought back to their allegiance, 
either by force of the Federal arms or by their 
own voluntary submission to the authority of the 
Constitution, then the State is at once restored to 
all its rights and privileges as a State of the 
Union—may represent itself in Congress, and do 
all other acts which any sister State may law- 
fully do under the Constitution of the United 
States, This isa clear constitutional right which 
can be wrested from the State only by the hand 
of violence and usurpation. There can be no 
such thing as reconstruction, or the rebuilding of 
a Union which was never broken or dissolved. 

Mr. Chairman, the Constitution knows no dif- 
ference between States in the Union. It guar- 
anties to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government. The same rights and pow- 
ers * are reserved to the States respectively.’” The 
Constitution alike protects and guards from Fed- 
eral encroachment the Jocal institutions, laws, and 
constitutions of every State inthe Union. Itim- 
poses the same restraints on executive power in 
every State, The President can no more lay his 
hand on the Constitution, laws, and local insti- 
tutions of Louisiana than on those of Massachu- 
setts. To docither would be a palpable violation 
of the Constitution and a daring act of usurpation. 
And, sir, is there a man here from the North who 
will consent to the exercise over his own State 
of the power claimed by the President, and then 
hold up his head and claim to be a free citizen of 
a free State? 

But yet, sir, though the Presidentand his party, 
as we hinve seen, were openly pledged before the 
whole country to the doctrine that * the Union 
was not dissolved, but was perpetual,’’ we now 
find him, in his late message atid proclamation, 
atopen war with his own published theory, Now 
we hear only of State governments ‘‘ subverted’’ 
or destroyed, of the * reéstablishment”’ of State 
governments, and of “ framing new State gov- 
eraments” in the South. What room is there 
‘* to frame and set up new State governments”’ if 
the old ones are still standing? Sir, it is manifest 
that the President’s plan of ‘ reconstruction”? in- 
volves and goes beyond the odious doctrive of 
State suicide. Assuming that the State govern- 
mentsare subverted and destroyed, and the Union 
dissolved, he proceeds with his plan for * the te- 
construction of the Unjon’’ by framing and set- 
ting up new State governments “in the mode pre- 
seribed’’ by himself. That is, by his imperial 
edict, he strikes down States and State govern- 


to-day asatany former period, Sir, itis because | 


laws. Citizens of these States who resist the | 
authority of the.Constitution and Jaws are rebels, | 


obedience to the Constitution and laws of the | 
Mr. Chairman, ifa State isin the Union, | 
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| orents, abrogates their constitutions and laws, 


| Constitution of the 


makes no distinction between the loyal and dis. 
loyal, treats all as rebels, and disfranchises and 
strips the whole southern population of every 
civil and political right. ’ 

But then, as a mere actof grace and mercy, his 


| Excellency proclaims that if one tenth.of the voters 


inany one of the disfranchised States shall take an 
oath to ** Seeecaty Paper: prutectsenaefen the 
nited States, and the union 


of the States thereunder,’’ and also swear that 


his practice now is not at open war with his. own | 
It is certain | 


It follows, therefore, if the Union | 
has been dissolved, it must have been effected, not || 


edges the independence of the South, and, to be | 





they ** will in like manner abide by and faithfully 
support all proclamations of the President, made 
during the existing rebellion having reference to 
slaves,”’ ‘and thenceforward keep and maintain 
said oath inviolate,’’ then, that one tenth of the 


| voters of the State shall be restored, not to the right 


of free suffrage, but to the glorious privilege of 
voting as be directs, and by that means * frame 


| and set up anew State government,’’ not one of 


their own choice, but a State government framed 
and fashioned in all things according to the pat- 
tern mapped out by the master-builder with « 


|| pencil dipped in blood. 


Sir, the loyal man of the South, who has strug- 
gied hard against the rebellion, who has ever been 


| true to his allegiance, and done nothing to forfeit 
any of his rights, is required to confess himself 
/a rebel, swear to give up all claim to his slaves, 





and swear to support all proclamations issued, 
now or hereafter; in other words, he is to swear 
allegiance to the President. And then he is to 
receive amnesty or pardon for sins he never com- 
mitted, and as a reward to Ifis loyalty have con- 
ferred upon him the exalted privilege of voting as 
the President directs. 

But, sir, there is still another difficulty in the 
** prescribed oath.’? The man who supports the 
Constitution of the United States must maintain 
the old Union formed by that Constitution; and 
must, of course, support and maintain the old 
States which compose that Union. But the man 
who supports the proclumation must sanction the 
overthrow of the State constitutions and laws of 
the southern States, and aid in framing and setting 
up new State governments—must aid in breaking 
up the old Unien, and im building on its ruins a 
new and different Union, wholly unknown to the 
Constitution. In this, and in all other important 
particulars, the proclamation and the Constitution 
stand directly opposed to each other. So thata 
man can support the one only by disregarding and 
opposing the other. But he must swear to sup- 
port both. Therefore the man who takes the 
** prescribed oath”? is necessarily required to com- 
mit perjury, in the very act of taking it. This 
would have been considered a serious matter, in 
times past, when “ oaths registered in Heaven’”’ 
were revered and observed on earth—but now, 
doubtless many will regard the southern man who 
stickles about the oath he takes as not yet fit for 
adoption into the abolition family. 

Here, then, we have the President’s plan of 
setting up new State governments. No man is 
allowed a voice, whateverelse he may swear, ex- 
cept he also swears to support the President’s pol- 
icy. Loyalty with an oath to support the Con- 
stitution avails nothing. The President will test 
the materials ‘‘soasto build only from the sound,”’ 
and in his judgment it is safe to accept as sound 
whoever will swear to support his proclamations, 
‘excluding all others.”’ 

Sir, let us pause for a moment and examine 
this test. Ten citizens in the State of ‘Tennessee 
present themselves. Nine of these men are ven- 
erable for their age. They are the sons of patri- 
ots who fought the battles of the Revolution. In 
early childhood they imbibed and have cherished 
through life the deepest devotion to that old flag 
under which Washington and their fathers fought. 
They have opposed and struggled ha?d against the 
present rebellion. ‘They fought under our flag in 
the war of 1812, and, at a later period, in Mexico, 
and bear upon their venerable persons numerous 
sears received in these wars; and now at the sight 
of that old flag they weep tears of joy. But they 
must be tested. They are more than willing to 
swear to support the Constitution and the old 
Union; but they cannot do violence to their con- 
science by swearing to support the proclamations. 
That is the test, and they are rej as unsound. 

The tenth man is then examined; and though 
not advanced in years, he was among the first to 
volunteer under the flag of Jeff. Davis; he is now 
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fresh from the confederate camps, and the loyal | 
blood he has shed is still upon pe garments; he 
does not hesitate at an oath, but swears to sup- 
port all proclamations that have been or ever may 
be iss¥ed, and is therefore ‘* accepted as sound;”? | 
and immediately the nine war-worn and scarred 
veterans, with their families and property, are 
all transferred to him to be ruled and governed 
by his sovereign will, They are disfranchised, 
silenced, and dare not utter a complaint, for the 
military power is at hand to arrest and imprison, 
Sir, thisis, indeed, ‘* putting down the President’s 
foot;’’ but it is the iron tread of despotism, crush- 
ing out the last vestige of constitutional liberty 
where it moves, and leaving nothing but desola- 
tion in its path, 

Mr. Chairman, the daring boldness with which 
the President announces his despotic scheme of 
government should arouge and alarm every friend 
of hiscountry. He poifts out the exact charac- 
ter of the State governments to be set up, points 
out the exact number of voters, and fixes and set- 
tles the exact qualifications of these voters, one of 
which is, as we have seen, that they shall commit 
perjury in advance bY swearing to support both 
the Constitution and the proclamations. But 
even then, after this high proof of loyalty to the 
President, he will not trust them, for he allows 
them to set a? a State government only ‘‘in the 
mode prescribed by himself.”’ Sir, it is all his 
work, and the voters are his menials to perform 
itfor him. But when such a government is set up 
by one tenth of the voters, how shall it be main- 
tained and enforced by so small a number over all 
the rest? The President has thought of and pro- 
vided for this, for he says in his message and 
proclamation, when ‘fa State government shall 
be, in the mode prescribed, set up, such govern- 
ment shall be recognized and guarantied by the 
United States,’? and under it the State shall be 
protenss against invasion and domestic violence. 

ves, sir, military power is to be invoked. The 
free white laborers from the loyal States are to be 
conscripted, taken from their homes to the South, 
and there kept year after year to enforce by sword 
and bayonet the despotic rule of one tenth over 
all the rest, reducing them to the lowest condition 
of serfs and vassals, stripped of all the rights of 
self-government, and crea to the earth. And 
this, sir, is the President’s idea of ‘‘ the home of 
freedom disenthralled, regenerated, enlarged, and 
perpetuated.’? But, sir, itis my idea of an odious 
abolition oligarchy of the most cruel and savage 
character. And can it be ‘* perpetuated?”’ Yes, 
when the spirit of liberty is gone, when, by long 
yee rs of oppression and cruelty, these people have 
ost all tradition of their descent from revolution- 
ary sires, then it may be perpetuated. Sir, the 
very idea that a single man in this country should 
attempt this monstrous scheme of despotism is 
enough to fire with indignation the breast of every 
man in whose. veins there is one drop of revolu- 
tionary blood. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me none but the 
willfully blind can fail to see that this scheme, in 
all its features, is in direct opposition to the Con- 
stitution. Even the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. Strevens,] not long since, in a speech 
in this House, declared that the President’s plan 
of reconstruction “* was wholly outside aaa 
known to the Constitution.”” That is true, and 
he might have added with equal truth thatit isan 
open and flagrant violation of the Constitution. 
Indeed that necessarily follows from what he did 
say; for itisclear that the President has no power 
outside of and unknown to the Constitution, but 
derives all his power from it, and the exercise of 
power not granted by the Constitution is forbid- 
den and prohibited by it. But yet the President 
says in his message, ‘On examination of this 
proclamation it will appear, as is believed, that 
nothing is attempted beyond what is amply justi- 
fied by the Constitution.’”” And how does heat- 
tempt to sustain thatbold assumption? By telling 
us the Constitution authorizes him ‘‘to grant 

rdon at his own absolute discretion, and this 
includes the power to grant on terms,”” Yes, un- 
less the terms violate the Constitution, as they 

lainly do ii this case. For what power has the 
President to, confer upon a pardoned rebel the 
Important right of voting? Can he make lawsto 





control the rights of suffrage? Itis true the Pres- || 


ident and the rebel may enter ito a contract, pro- 
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But what is the contract in this case? Plainly | 


this: the rebel, on his part, agrees to swear alle- 
giance to the President, support all his proclama- 
tions, and stand by him in all the elections. In 
consideration of which, the President, on his part, 
agrees to pardon the rebel and clothe him with 
the power of ten men at the polls and in the rule 
and government of the country, for he gives the 
‘rebel a voice at the polls and disfranchises and 
silences the voices of nine other men. 
President has the best of the bargain. 
get one vote from the rebel certain, and close the 
mouths of nine other men who would be just as 
certain to vote against him. He will therefore 
lose nothing in the coming election, Sir, it is 
strange the President should make even the re- 
motest allusion to the Constitution in connection 
with this monstrous scheme of despotism. 

Mr. Chairman, it is clear that the device re- 
sorted to heretofore to conceal from the public 
mind the enormity of other usurpations, and called 
“the President’s war power,’’ can give no sup- 
port to this scheme, For, sir, the very moment 
the rebellion in any one of these States is put down 
and ended, thatmomentthe President’s war power, 
whatever it may be, is also at anend. The war 
must cease with the rebellion, its cause and only 
justification. And if the President, for abolition 
purposes, protracts the war after the rebellion 
ceases, he then wars on a people yielding obedi- 
ence to the Constitution, changes places with the 
rebels, and becomesa revolutionist and rebel him- 
self. 

Mr. Chairman, the emancipation proclamation 
of January 1, 1863, was professedly issued by 
Mr. Lincoln on his supposed war power alone, 
and, as Commander-in-Chief, ‘* upon military ne 
cessity.’? But when the war is over, what then? 
If Mr. Lincoln as Commander-in-Chief could, 


with the sword, strike down State governments | 


and destroy the Union, under what power can 
Mr. Lincoln as President set up new State gov- 
ernments and build up a new Union? The war 
power was a discovery. It had never been sup- 


posed the President as Commander-in-Chief had | 


any gama power than any other commander-in- 
chief would have. 


was greatly enlarged by virtue of his union with 


Mr. Lincoln as President, so that he could over- | 


throw State institutions and governments, and do 
many acts which no mere commander-in-chief 
could do. But to serve the present purpose the 
argument mustbe extended. It must now be urged 
that the civil power of Mr. Lincoln as President 
has been 


with Mr. 


he can now build up new State governments and 


anew Union on the ruins of the old one, and do || 
many acts which no mere President could other- 


wise do; and the last argument would be just as 
sound as the first; it does no violence to the gen- 
eral principle, but only extends it. True, there 


would seem to be danger that by this mutualim- || 
partation of powers, first, by the President, to the | 
the | 


a ! MPs | 
the two officials in the one, Mr. Lincoln might 


Commander-in-Chief to destroy, and then A 
Commander-in-Chief to the President to bui 


swallow up all power, executive, legislative, and 
judicial, and so put an end to the Government of 
our fathers. 
being rapidly consummated by the Jacobins in 
the North, under subterfuges, like these, of the 
most disgraceful and shameful character. 

Sir, if these States are still in the Union, the 


visions of the Constitution that leading abolition- 
ists in this House and in the Senate are becom- 
ing ashamed to say a word in its defense. And 
to avoid the difficulty ,and give some show of plaus- 


ibility to their support of the President’s scheme | 
the key-note has been sounded in both Houses |, 
of Congress that the Union is dissolved; and the || 
abolition cohorts are rapidly advancing to and | 


all of them may be expected soon to occupy that 
ground. 

Thegentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bour- 
we in a speech not long since took the ground 
that all the seceded States had ceased to exist as 
States of the Union. What road they traveled, 
or how they got outof the Union, he did not secm 


I to know, or at Jeast did notexplain; but that they | 
vided it does not infringe the rights of others. || were out he seemed to have no doubt. And on | 


And the | 
He will | 


| too, has been ponngeenr 
o 


But the argument was that | 
the power of Mr. Lincoln as Commander-in-Chief 


| that the 


preally enlarged by virtue of his union | 
incoln as Commander-in-Chief, so that | 





Yes, sir, and that is really what is |, 


— 





that subject he advanced as good secession doc- 
trine as any man in South Carolina could desire. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevays} 
has more than once declared in his place in this 
House that the seceded States are out of the 
Union, and constitute a foreign country; that the 
Constitution and laws and all compacts between 
the North and the South have been abrogated and 
setaside. We are thus told, after nearly three 
yous of terrible war to save the Union, that we 
ave no Union; it has been destroyed and has 
passedaway, Nor have wea Constitution, forit, 
Sir, if that be true, then 
that old flag is no longer atruthful symbol. No, 
let it be rent and torn, eleven of those stara blot: 
ted out, and the rest separated and left wander- 
ing and alone under clouds and darkness, and let 


' that other symbol over your head be broken and 


draped in mourning. 

Mr. Chairman, possibly it may serve to quiet 
the scruples of conscientious men, who cannot 
feel quite prepared to sustain these measures in 
violation of the Constitution they have sworn to 


| support, to tell them the Constitution has been ab- 


rogated, and that we have none. But how cay 
these gentlemen forget that they themselves have 
| no power, except that delegated by the Constitu- 
tion; and that by it all powers not delegated to the 
| United States “are reserved to the States or to the 
people;’’ and that the usurpation by Congress 
or any other department of the Federal Govern- 
ment of any of these powers, not delegated but 
reserved to the States, is a direct and plain vieia- 
tion of the oath taken to support the Constitution? 
And who can fail to see that when the genudeman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] bases his sup- 
port of the Preaident’s scheme on the ground that 
**it is wholly outside of and unknown to the Con- 
stitution,’’ he places it on the ground of usurped 
power, forbidden by the Constitution—on ground 
where no man cai touch it or Jend it the least 
support but by a plain violation of his oath to 
support the Constitution ? 

And what, sir, does this doctrine of State sui- 
cide, of the abrogation of all compacis between 
_ the North and theSouth, mean? Sir, it means that 
| secession has accomplished all its guilty authors 

ever claimed for it; that by secession the Union 
has been dissolved; that the great experiment of 
man’s capacity for self-government is a failure; 
overnment purchased with the blood of 

our fathers, with all its hallowed memories and 
| bright hopes, has passed away and gone forever. 


|| Sir, it means that nota rebel in the South cana 


ever be convicted of treason; nay, that there are 
no rebels there; they are all citizens of an inde- 
pendent foreign country and owe no allegiance to 
the Government of the United Siates; that, re- 
ceayig protection under that government, they 
owe allegiance to it, and to yield to the claims of 
the United States would be an act of treason on 
their part; and that to resist the authority of the 
United States is ene of the highest acts of duty 
and patriotism ou their part, for in that way ovly 
can they escape the guiltof treason, and prove 
their loyalty to thew own independent govern- 
ment. 

And, sir, if this doctrine be true, then what 
sort of a war isthis.onourpart? A warin whieh 
multiplied thousands of precious lives have been 
sacrificed; a war that has literally drenched the 
| land in kindred blood, and filled the whole coun- 
try with weeping widows and stricken orphans; 
awar that has swept ever this country like a 


|| wild tornado, carrying waste, desolation, and 
power claimed by the President over them is so || 


monstrous and gross a violation of the plain pro- || 


wide-spread ruin in its path; a war that has ae- 
cumulated a crushing public debt, under whieh 
the nation at this moment reels and staggers like 
adrunken man. Andallforwhat? To break up 
and utterly destroy a foreign country, to rob and 
plunder a whole community of people; confiscate 
all their property and effects, seize and take pos- 
session of their lands, strip them of everything, 
leaving them neither clothes to wear, bread to ent, 
nor a roof to shelter them; and to arm and give 
temporary freedom to their slaves to aid you in 
exterminating or driving from home and country 
a whole race of kindred people, This done, and 
then the rich cotton lands are to be parceled out 
among northern adventurers, the negroesunder the 
name of hirelings reéuslaved and transferred to 
Yankee taskmasters whose avarice, as insatiable 
as death itself, is to be the measure of the black 


| man’s slavery and auflering. All this,.sir, is but 
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too fully and plainly indicated by the proclama- | 

tion and the various kindred measures now ma- 

turing in this House, 
And upon the grounds assumed by abolition 


and bloody page than yourpresent war programme | 


with its kindred measures presents. It is utterly 
unjustifiable, savage, and barbarous, a burning 
shame and disgrace to any Christian or civilized 
nation. Sir, notwithstanding all the earnest ef- 


forts, entreaties, and warnings of patriots and | 
conservative men, the party in power, moved by || just now and here a thorough and perfect code 


avarice and the fell spirit of fanaticism and sec- || 


tional hate, has plunged this nation headlong into 
all these fearful and bloody horrors. 
the joint work of abolitionists and secessionists, 
those twim monsters in guilt and crime. Sir, 


amid all this wide-spread ruin, desolation, and sor- | 
row and suffering and death; nota single pang of || 


body or mind has been felt, not a tear has fallen, 
nor drop of blood been shed, nor grave made, 
but by the joint work of abolitionists and seces- 
sionists, ‘hey have crucified and murdered the 
peace and happiness and constitutional liberty of 
a great nation. Ocean’s waterscan never cleanse 
their blood-stained hands. Their crime has no 
parallel; it rises up mountain-high, covered all 
over and smoking with human blood. 


STATE RENOVATION. 


Mr. DEMING. Mr. Chairman, I was induced 
to seek the floor when the House was last in com- 
mittee upon the present subject, because the two 
speeches to which I had listened upon the Presi- 
dent’s message paid but a passing glance to what 
is to me its most important and most memorable 
feature: I mean its plan of State renovation. As it 
is the first distinct intimation from an authoritative 
source that the war is not to be everlasting, and 
that States may yet be restored, and that the re- 
building of our dilapidated temple may yet be 
commenced, it deserves to be received with fuller 
ceremonies and with amplerhonors. Itis at least 
refreshing to those who have feared that between 
State secession on the one hand and State anni- 
hilation on the other, the Federal system would 
be ground to atoms, and not even territorial unity 
saved from the general wreck. 


In surveying the insurgent States we see ata | 


glance that the elements which may create and 
mapire a new national life, and those which may 
corrupt and destroy it, are now both floundering 
together in the great vortex of civil war, and that, 
unless this “ tumult and confusion all embroiled”’ 
is to last forever, these elements must be sum- 
moned to separate and recombine according to 
their respective natures, and assert their appro- 
priate functions, and work out energetically their 
inhering affinities of life unto life and death unto 
death. If the neutralizing of the elements of or- 
der was the only evil of this unnatural combina- 
tion, it would most pathetically appeal to all that 
ean be done by executive interposition for its 
correction. But when we consider that by astern | 
implication of Jaw, according to its authoritative 
expounders, all distinction between guilt and in- 
nocence in the insurgent States isalso confounded, 
and that the loyal within the limits of this civil 
war are subjected to the same pains, penalties, 
and forfeitures with the disloyal, a case so pitia- 
ble is stated that it should appeal to heaven and 
earth for relief. 

It is to this precise anomaly that the President’s 
plan addrésses itself. It seeks to liberate order 
from this inert and paralyzing combination, to 
exempt innocence from being confounded with 
guilt, to separate loyalty from that unwholesome 
contact which attaches to it the contagion, and 
subjects it, in the eye of the law, to the punish- 
ments of crime. 

The task essayed is one of infinite difficulties 
and embarrassments, and no plan of restoration 
devised by finite wisdom could approximate to- 
ward completeness at the outset, because the facts 
upon whieh it should be based are to a great ex- 
tent prospective, and because it must constant! 
modify and change itself according to new devel- 
opments as itadvances into the future. The Presi- 
dent, therefore, has wisely abstained from pro- 
posing anything but a transitional plan, adapted 
to the exigencies of the hour, and merely bridging 
the chasm between State anarchy and State res- 
toration. It professes on its face to be temporary 
only, and not final or unchangeable; contenting 


And it is all | 





| their wa 





itself with commencing the great deliverance, and 


| by the necessities of the case restricting itself to 


such initiatory modes and such tentative processes 


! || for renovating the insurgent States as our present 
disunionists there ts notin all history a more cruel || 
} 


imperfect knowledge of their condition and limited 
control over them permits him to employ. 
In attempting to solve this most perplexing of 
olitical problems at the present stage of its evo- 
fusion, no statesman who relies upon merely hu- 
man observation and forethought could have 
adopted any different method. If you demand 


and science of reconstruction, you must go to 
those who enjoy special revelations and inspired 
prevision of the future. Mere men must grope 
when dealing with what is beyond the 
limits of their knowledge, and it is by experi- 
mental processes alone that the race has succeeded 
in reaching the certainties of science and in tri- 
umphing over the obstacles and mysteries which 
have beset it from infancy. 

While, therefore, in my judgment, the Presi- 
dent’s plan is not beyond cavil, it is as complete 
and comprehensive as the intricacies of the sub- 
ject and its present development will permit, and 
it possesses also the rare merit of being just to 
the Government, just to the insurgent States, and 
just to the slave; and it is to these three charac- 
teristics that I propose to restrict my remarks at 
present. 

1. It is just to the Government. 

It surrenders no power or jurisdiction which 
the Government has ever claimed; it. maintains 
every law which Congress has passed during the 
civil war; it abandons no executive measure 
which the exigencies of that war has evoked; it 
yields to armed enemies none of their insolent de- 
mands, and to cold friends none of their tempo- 
rizing expedients. If the insurgent States return 
upon this plan, they will return acknowledging all 
the claims of the Government which they made the 
pretext of revolt, and abjuring the claims which 
they propounded as their ultimatum of peace. 
They will return not only repudiating the glosses 
which, for more than thirty years, they have at- 
tempted to foist upon the Constitution, but also 
their darling policy of extending ee eons 
slavery, to which, for a longer period, they have 
attempted to make itsubservient. They will re- 
turn swearing allegiance to an organic law which 
has clarified itself by blood of all taint and stench 
of secession, and which has demonstrated its self- 
existence by nearly devouring one half of its as- 
sumed creators. They will find that the firéwhich 
has swept over this District has not only burnt off 
slavery, but exterminated the root and seed of it 
in the soil itself, and that since their hegira from 
this Hall, the question upon which their Pryors, 
their Keitts, their Cobbs and Barksdales have so 
often convulsed it has been definitely settled, and 
that freedom is now securely seated upon our im- 
measurable Territories for the illimitable future, 
and that the influence of despised New England 
has planted the seed of free republics as near the 
setting sun as she is herself to his rising beams, 
so that when her choral hymn of rejoicing liberty 
sweeps over the Father of Waters, it can be 
caught up by younger voices and pealed in one 
continuous and -unbroké strain until it is lost in 
the deep-toned anthem of the vast, peaceful sea. 
They will find that their old feudal Bastile, strong 
and impregnable though it once seemed, has been 
undermined by our armies, and blown up and 
scattered into fragments by those of their own 
kin who preferred the destruction of slavery to 
the death of the nation. ‘They will find that mili- 
tary necessities, which they themselves created, 
have placed Springfield rifles into the hands of 
slaves, from which the same necessities had pre- 
viously struck off the fetters, and that a hundred 
thousand of these once groveling bondsmen, mar- 
shaled into the armies of the Union and trained 
in military skill and discipline, now defiantly hold 
the acres over which they were once tracked by 
blood-hounds, and domineer the plantations where 
they once toiled under the lash of the overseer. 
They will retarn finally with wonderfully in- 
creased respect for Uncle Sam, bowing obsequi- 
ously to him, as a respectable living thing, self- 
sustained, and not sustained by their sufferance, 
with a powerand will of his own, and breath in his 
nostrils not breathed into it by them, with aright 
hand strong enough to bruise and break, and with a 
face that will hereafter be a terror toall his enemies. 
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2. The President’s plan is just to the insurgent 

States. ; 

And first: are those excluded from amnesty and 
pardon justly and rightfully excluded? This ques- 
tion deserves no nicety of discussion, for upon it 
there can be but little honest difference of opin- 
ion. ‘The main conditions which the President 
imposes upon those he restores to pardon are con- 
tained in an oath, and the virtue of an oath lies in 
its obligatory and binding force upon the con- 
science. He therefore justly excludes from par- 
don all who have demonstrated by manifest per- 
jury their contempt of its obligations. The for- 
sworn judges who have surrendered honor on our 
decorous bench for infamy on a judgment seat 
reared by civil war, the forsworn officers, military 
and naval, who have prostituted to the rebellion 
the skill in arms which they acquired as wards 
and béneficiaries of the;Government, are justly 
and righteously debarred from amnesty because 
they have not conscience or honor enough left to 
be grappled by an oath. 

Crimes differ in degree, and the experience of 
mankind establishes that while some can be safe] 
pardoned without detriment to the common weal, 
there are others which cannot go unpunished 
without its constant peril or itscertain destruction. 
The high civil and diplomatic magnates of this 
most unprovoked rebellion, the military Molochs 
whose rank entitles them to guilty preéminence, 
are left to lie unshrived, unaneled, in the pit they 
have digged for themselves, because among the 
crimes pronounced inexpiable by the consenting 
voice of all the ages, is that of those arch-rebels 
and arch-traitors who instigate and lead a civil 
war—the sum and expressed essence of every 
crime. The society which tolerates such parri- 
cides cannot exist a moment in safety. Rome 
could enjoy no repose while Catiline lived. 
France was drenched in blood until Robespierre 
was guillotined. Davis will convulse secessia as 
soon as he is not allowed to reign, and if its bonds 
had been worth stealing, Floyd would have robbed 
it before he did. 

The miscreants who have violated the laws of 

war, and ostracized themselves from human sym- 
pathy by murdering and torturing disarmed and 
ielpless prisoners of war are justly left to work 
out their own damnation; and why? Because to 
forgive a thug who maims and murders in the 
name of chivalry would bean outrage upon civil- 
ization. 

Secondly. Are the terms imposed upon those 
included ip the amnesty just and right? 

What are theseterms? Thereare five ofthem: 
1. An oath to sustain the Constitution. 2. An 
oath to sustain the anti-slavery legislation. 3. 
An oath to sustain the President’s proclamation. 
4. Slave property is withheld in general restitution. 
5. Property, where the rights of third parties 
have intervened, is also withheld. 

The committee will observe that the first three 
of these conditions are in the form of an oath. 
Now, I agree mainly with my friend from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Yeaman,] who has spoken upon this 
question, when he says that great quarrels are 
settled by the fortunes of war and by the dom- 
ination of great ideas and principles, rather than 
by the formality of taking oaths and recording 
them; and that restoration is attained when the 
ideas and the forces of the nation have prevailed 
over the ideas and the forces of secession and 
national disintegration. Itappearsto me, however, 
that this is an explanation of the method by which 
social Jaws and influences rather than political 
agencies may reunite a divided society. The 
ideas and forces of which he speaks are embodied 
in human beings who at the present stage of our 
advance must continue to be governed and directed 
by political administration and its appropriate 
machinery. Sociology must wait for many de- 
cades before its sublime speculations can be ap- 
plied to practical affairs. In political parlance, 
the elements which he represents as struggling 
for preponderance are loyalty and disloyalty. 
An oath ofallegiance may not be an infallible 
mode of discriminating between those who will 
faithfully and sincerely supporta Goyernment and 
those who will desert and betray it; but who can 
at present propound a better test? I can conceive 
ofas in our future culmination when all the 


masked disguises and hypocrisies of mankind 
will be stripped off, and their most interior mo- 
tions and impulscs stand revealed. 


I can im- 
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agine that the inhabitants of earth ma 
come as perfect as the inhabitants of the higher 
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spheres, who, according to clairvoyant philoso- 
phers, are ineapable of deceit and cannot speak at 
all without speaking the truth. But in the nine- 
teenth century, and with our present imperfect 
means of penetrating men’s real purposes, we 
ntust rely upon the old-fashioned oath of alle- 
giance as the best criterion of their rectitude or 
want of it. It is the test which has been used in 
Government since the morning stars sang to- 
gether; it was used in the construction of our 
present system, and must be used in the. recon- 
struction if we are to commence the work of reno- 
vation by separating the true from the false, the 
loyal from the disloyal, the wheat from the tares. 

It is objected to this plan that it pardons the 
rebel on condition of his doing a certain thing, 
and requires the loyal man to do the same thing 
before he can participate in a State government. 
The Supreme Gourt of the United States has unan- 
imously decided that from the 13th day of July, 
1861, the date of the approval of the non-inter- 
course act, there has becn between the Govern- 
ment and the confederate States a civil territorial 
war; and it is laid down asa principle in the same 
momentous decision that “the laws of war, 
whether the war be civil or inter gentes, convert 
every citizen of a hostile State into a public enem 
and treat him accordingly.’’ From the outbrea 
of this rebellion to the present hour, on the non- 
intercourse act, on the confiscation act, on the 
conscription act, on every vigorous and earnest 
measure of legislation the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House have importunately invoked 
the Constitution and the laws, and here they have 
them, in full measure and running over; law cer- 
tain, but law inexorable, as it was in Shylock’s 
case; law not according to the Solicitor of the 
War Department, but law according to the su- 
preme arbiter of mooted constitutional questions. 
Since the adoption of the Constitution the court 
has devoted itself almost exclusively to the stud 
and interpretation of its peace side, and out of it 
they have extracted power and authority enough 
for all the emergencies of peace and for all the 
operations and enterprises of a tranquil society. 

hen the judges shall have given to its war side 
one tithe of the attention and study which they 
have given to its peace side, they will discover 
power enough for all the emergencies of war; 
power enough for self-defense, whether the Gov- 
ernment it organizes is attacked in the guise of 
secession or of revolution; power enough to in- 
flict full and exemplary punishment upon all who 
assail it, whether they are seceders, rebels, trai- 
tors, or publicenemies. The decision in the prize 
cases is the first fruit of these new studies, cov- 
ering by its vast sweep ali the war legislation that 
has been so severely criticised and so savagely re- 
buked. Before the 13th of July it might or might 
not have been, according to the judges, a personal 
war. Before thattime it might or might not have 
been that the only enemy the Government could 
recognize was the person engaged in the rebellion, 
as the opponents of the Administration have clam- 
orously asserted, and that all others were peace- 
ful citizens, entitled to all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship under the Constitution. But since 
the non-intercourse act no such claim can be made, 
for the pointis authoritatively settled by the agree- 
ment of all the judges that from that time the per- 
sonal war became a civil territorial war, giving to 
the United States full belligerent rights against 
all the inhabitants of the rebellious districts, and 
converting them all, in the eye of the law, into 
public enemies. 

It does not by any means follow that because 
the rebels have forfeited all constitutional rights 
and constitutional guarantees, they have thereby 
absolved themselves from constitutional obligation. 
They are ** none the less enemies because they are 
traitors,’? says Judge Grier, and he might have 
said that they have not ceased to be traitors be- 
cause they are enemies. In other words, the 
President may elect to pursue them either as ene- 
mies or traitors, by the Constitution or by the 
laws of war. If he elects to pursue them as trai- 
tors, he must pursue them in accordance with the 
constitutional definition of treason and by the 
mode and with the limitations it clearly indicates 
in the section devoted to thatcrime. If he elects 
to pursue them as enemies, there is no limit and 
restraint upon his discretion but the laws of war. 
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| The Duke of Cumberland, when in 1745 he sub- || has closed the high debate and pronounced 


dued the Scotch rebels, could have tried them all 
ata drum-head court-martial, or handed them over 
to the civil tribunals to be tried according to the 
laws of England defining treason. 

Here, then, you have it. It is ‘so nominated 
in the bond,”’ that within that boundary “* marked 
by a line of bayonets,” every citizen, whatever 
his conduct, whether Union or rebel, loyal or dis- 
loyal, is a public enemy and liable to be treated 
as such. Now, is itiot rather too late in the day 
to declare that all within that line do not need par- 
don before they can be restored to the rights of 
citizenship which they have forfeited as public 
enemies? It is not, as has been stated by some, 
a * superfluous boon”’ which the President tend- 
ers to the loyal man, nor has he adroitly blended 
together the conditions of pardon with qualifica- 
tions for citizenship. It was with a full knowl- 
edge and understanding of the effect and operation 
of this decision in the prize cases, and from his 
conviction that a man who had never swerved 
from his allegiance might be caught in the meshes 
of this legal implication that induced the Presi- 
dent to disregard the broad moral distinction be- 
tween the two classes, and to extend his clemency 
to all who in legal contemplation were public ene- 
mies. In the very opening sentence of his proc- 
lamation he offers it to all who have “ directly or 
by implication”’ participated in the rebellion. 

Let me now for a moment examine more in de- 
tail the terms of the President’s plan. Inthe first 
place he requires that all who accept his clemency 
shall swear ‘‘to henceforth faithfully support, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Unionthereunder.’’ That thisis 
a just and righteous demand from all who have 
“directly or by implication”’ participated in the 
rebellion, the most scrupulous and tender-hearted 
apologist for our ‘* way ward sisters”? will hardly 
venture to deny. 

In the second place he requires from them an 
oath to abide by and support all the anti-slaver 
legislation of Congress during the existing ak 
lion, so long and so far as it is not abrogated by 
the national Legislature nor declared void by a 
decision of the Supreme Court. Now, inasmuch 
as by the Constitution itself the Constitution and 
the laws made in pursuance of it are declared to 
be the supreme law of the land, there is no great 
hardship in requiring both from the loyal and dis- 
loyal inhabitants of the insurgent States an oath 
to support the supreme law of the land, so long 
aa it continues to be valid and unrevoked. 

In the third place the President requires from 
the recipient of executive clemency an oath tosus- 
tain the proclamation emancipating slaves, so 
long and so far as it is notinvalidated by supreme 
judicial decision. Whether the proclamations 
were constitutional or not is not here the question, 
for this is waived by the essential qualificatian of 
the oath, and left where it must eventually go, to 
our supreme judicial tribunal. Ifthe proclama- 
tion is pronounced by the judges unconstitutional 
the oath is void; if constitutional, it merely binds 
the conscience of the affirmantto sustain the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States, in a time of grievous 
national peril, in the exercise of his legitimate 
powers. 

In the fourth place the President’s plan with- 
holds slaves in the general restitution. 

And it is upon this point that in my judgment 
the most serious differences of opinion will arise 
to those who hold that rebels who adjure the Con- 
stitution and wage war for its destruction are en- 
titled to all the rights which it guaranties, and can 
only be pursued by constitutional penalties; both 
the emancipation of slaves and the refusal to re- 
store them will seem the greatest of enormities. 
To those who hold that the inhabitants of the in- 
surgent States have forfeited all their rights under 
the Constitution,and are public enemies in a state 
of war, with no rights but such as the law of 
nations accords to belligerents, the condition now 
under consideration will be regarded only as the 
infliction of just and merited punishment. 

Round these conflicting theories, from the firin 
upon Sumter to the present hour, proposition an 
reply, assertion and rejoinder, have raged and 
stormed as when— 

“ From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder.” 

It seems to me, however, as I have already 

stated, that the Supreme Court of the United States 













judg- 
ment to which we are all bound deferentially to 
bow. The judges have unanimously agreed in 


| affirming that a civil war between the Govern- 
ment and the confederate States has existed for 
two years and a half,and that a civil war carries 
with it all the legal consequences of war. Now, 
what are these legal consequences? They are gath- 
ered together from Vattel, Phillimore, and W hea- 
ton, and compendiously summed up in the opinion 
of Justice Nelson, in the prize cases, 2 Black , 687: 


“ The legal consequences resulting from a state of war 
between two countries at this day ave well understood, and 
will be found described in every approved work ou the sub- 
on of international law. The people of the two countries 

ecome immediately the enemies of cach other—all inter- 
course, commercial or otherwise, between them unlawful 
—all coutracts existing at the commencement of the war 
suspended, and all made during its existence utterly void. 
The insurance of enemies’ property, the diawing of bills 
of exchange or purchase on the enemies’ country, the re- 
mission ot bills or money to it are legal and void. Exist- 
ing partnerships between citizens or subjects of the two 
countries are dissolved, and, in fine, interdiction of trade 
and intercourse, direct or indirect, is absolute and complete 
by the mere force and effect of war itself. ali the property 
of the people of the two countries on land or sea are sul ject 
to capture and confiscation by the adverse party as enemies’ 
properly, with certain qualifications as it respects property 
on Jand, (Brown vs. United States, 8( ranch, 110,) all trea- 
ties between the belligerent parties are annulled, The ports 
of the respective countrics may be blockaded, and letters 
of marque and reprisal granted as rights of war, and the 
law of prizes as defined by the law of nations comes into 
full and complete operation, resulting from maritime cap- 
tures, jure belli, War alse effects a change in the mutual 
relations of all States or countries, not directly, as in the 
case of the belligerents, but immediately and indirectiy, 
though they take no part in the contest, but remain neu- 
tral. 

*« This great and pervading change in the existing condi 
| tion of a country, and in the relations of all her citizens or 
subjects, external and internal, froma state of peace, is the 
immediate effect and result of a state of war.’ 





| 
| 





If this be so, ifgin the language of the court, 
“all the property of the people of the two coun- 
| tries, on land and sea, are subject to confiscation 
and capture by the adverse party, as enemy’s 

roperty,’’ [do not see how the conclusion can 
e evaded that the slave Papen’? of the insur- 
gent States was lawful spoil and prey of war, 
and that the President, as Commander-in-Chief 
and sole judge of military necessities, was author- 
| ized in taking the services of the slaves from their 
masters, in the only efficacious way it could be 
done, by an edict of emancipation. He found 
back of the heavy legions of armed rebels, back 
of the bayonets and artillery which, at Corinth, 
at Murfreesboro’, at Richmond, were aimed at 
the nation’s life, back of Lee and Jackson and 
Beauregard and Bragg and the whole multitudin- 
ous host, four million men pressed into the huted 
and loathsome business of feeding, clothing, and 
sustaining their enemies and ours. He found in 
the slave the bone and sinew and muscle of the 
social state that was hurling upon us death and 
destruction, the body of the grim Colossus that 
was clutching the nation’s throat, the forage, the 
subsistence, the transportation, the labor, the 
architect, the operative, the intrenching-tool of 
the foe. To the slave it was due that a remorse- 
less conscription could skin the land of white 
men, and drive all, from the ** whining school- 
boy’’to the **lean and slippered pantaloon,”’ into 
the fighting ranks of the rebellion. And must 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Federal Army 
withhold his hand from this immense arsenal of 
strength and power and victory? What! not break 
the bone, not sever the sinew, not rend the muscle, 
not seize the subsistence, the wealth, the material, 
not tear out the heart of the rebellion, when they 
were all at his mercy by the laws of war? What 
folly, what imbecility, what treachery to the peo- 
ple, what perfidy to the Government, would such 
a refusal imply! Military necessity! Why, at 
the time of the proclamation we were reelin 
and staggering ur ‘er well-delivered and repeates 
blows. Theelections were againstus. The pub- 
lic sentiment of the world was cold and menacing. 
England stood ready to avenge the defeats and 
jealousies of a century by pouncing upon us in 
our weakness, and an alliance with the confed- 
eracy was a part of Napoleon's plan of transat- 
lantic aggrandizement. Name the nation that 
was ever more severely pressed at home and 
abroad; name the instance in the tide of time 
where such a necessity was more paramount, 
when a measure was more unavoidable to save a 
realm from everlasting overthrow, on the one 
| hand, and upon the other to secure for it a glory 
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unsurpassed, a progress without end, a triumph 
of humanity such a8 was never seen before. 

Fortunately for the country, fortunately for the 
world, the President was equal to the emergency; 
he did not refuse: he manumitted the slaves; and 
in doing this but followed the example of those 
master States who make the laws of war and give 
them authoray. England has by three of her 
inmititary commanders turned this formidable et- 
gine against us as an unquestioned martial right. 
France has freely distributed rescripts not only of 
emancipation but of enfranchisement, and Spain 
has added the weight of her authority to the same 
rule. When in the South American republics 
hostile factions have dashed together, they have 
had no seruple in liberating slaves as a legitimate 
mode of crippling an antagonist; and it will be 
hard to finda modern war carried on in territories 
of slavery in which emancipation has not been 
used as a legitimate belligerent right, and used 
without protest. As property, it was the doty of 
the President to confiscate them by the only ef- 
fectual mode; as persons in duress, unwillingly 
contributing to the strength and resources of the 
enemy, it was his duty to break up the duress by 
the only effectual mode; as loyal subjects panting 
to rush to the defense of their imperiled country, 
it was his duty to remove all restraint from the 
free exercise of their volition by the only effectual 
mode; as disloyal subjects rendering voluntary 
service to their masters, it was his duty to take 
that service by the only effectual mode. 

3. Just to the slave. 

Shall these once slaves but now freemen be re- 
manded back tobondage? No: * personal prop- 
erty once forfeited is always forfeited.”” No: 
slaves once legally free are always free. No, no; 
thrice no, by the ashes of our fathers, by the altar 
of ourGod! The “*chosen curses”’ and the “ hid- 
den thunder in the stores of Heaven” will forbid 
the rendition: a crime to them, a malediction to 
their masters, a shame to us, and a disgrace to 
the age. If these children of wrong and oppres- 
sion are the lawful spoil of our victorious arms, 
give up to the enemy your proudest national me- 
morials—the sword of Washington, the staff of 
Franklin, that time-worn butimmortal parchment 
which first authoritatively published your inde- 
pendence to the world—give up to him the blood- 
stained flags and trophies which, upon the brist- 
ling crest of battle, our heroic defenders have 
wrenched from his desperate grasp; give up to 
him this Capitol itself, and throw at his feet the 
President’s head, before you give up the most ab- 
ject of these bondsmen disinthralled; for in sur- 
rendering them you will squander one of those 
priceless moments, big with the future, worth 
more than a whole generation of either bond or 
free, the rare and pregnant occasion placed in your 
hand by the fortune of war of wiping forever 
African slavery from the American continent. 

If this deliverance is ever vouchsafed, then shall 
we be purged forever of the sole source of our 
weakness and dissension in the past; then will 
pass away forever the sole cloud that threatens 
the glory of our future; then will the American 
Union be transfigured into a more erect and shi- 
ning presence, and tread with firm footsteps a 
loftier plane, and cherish nobler theories, and 
carry its head nearer the stars; then will it be no 
profanation to wed its redeemed and unpolluted 
name to that of immortal Liberty; then Liberty 
and Union will go on, hand in hand, and, under 
a holier inspiration and with more benign and 
blessed auspices, will revive their grand mission 
of peacefully acquiring and peacefully incorpo- 
rating contiguous territories, and peacefully as- 
similating their inhabitants; then from the Orient 
to the Oecident, from the flowery shores of the 
great southern Gulf to the frozen barriers of the 
great northern Bay, will they unite in spreading 
a civilization, not intertwined with slavery, but 
purged of its contamination, a civilization. which 
imeans universal emancipation, universal enfran- 
chisement, universal brotherhood; then shall we 
have done for the United States what Richelieu is 
said to have done for France: 





** He found France rent asunder,” 
> . * . . > * 
** Brawls festering to rebellion, and weak laws 
Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths. 
He recreated France; and from the ashes 
Of the old feudal and decrepit carcass, 
Civilization, on ber luminous wings 
. » ; a 
Soared, Phaenix-like, to Jove.” 
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Despair not, then, soldiers, statesmen, citizens, | extensive regions where the Government has 


women, who are fighting energetically for a na- 
tion’s life. The cloud which now shuts down 
before your vision will yet disclose its silver 
lining. Peace shall be born from war, and outof 
chaos order shall yet emerge. We shall dwell 
together in harmony, and but one nation shall in- 
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|| parted with the title to its lands, we shall find that 


| 


habit oursea-girtborders. Weseem sailing along | 


the land, hearing the ripple that breaks upon the 
shore, where our recreated and regenerated Re- 
public, after it has passed through this fiery far- 
nace of war, these gates of death, shall be perma- 
nently installed. Weshall yettread its meadows 
and pastures green, trade in its marts, live in its 
palaces, worship in its temples, and legislate in its 
Capitol. The Providence of God moves through 
great cycles of time. 
point in the future that commands a sufficiently 
comprehensive retrospect, all the mysteries of our 
historic evolution would unfold their meaning. 
We should Jearn why ourjourney to this ** more 
perfect Union’’ was so long and wearisome; why 
the morn was so long in breaking; why diverse 
races were at the outset planted on this continent; 
why we struggled through Indian, Spanish, 
French, and English wars to political independ- 
ence; why just as the new-born nation was 
‘*hardening into the bone of manhood’’ it was 


| suffered to divide itself into hostile armies, that 
j . 
| have crossed each other’s track, and intersected 


and rushed and crashed together, as the planets 
would, ifthe forces which hold them in their orbits 
were once suspended; why religion and knowl- 
edge and law were too feeble to bind together 
repellant societies; why bigotry and intolerance 
were but half-crucified in our best men; why sla- 
very was ever generated; why it did not die in 
the womb, and why it so long impeded the march 
of the American people to national unity and do- 
mestic tranquillity. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, addressed the com- 
mittee foran hour, [Hisspeech will be published 
in the Appendix.] 

IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Chairman, the Presi- | 


dent of the United States, in his message at the 
opening of this Congress, enyployed the follow- 
ing language: 

*“T again submit to your consideration the expediency of 
establishing a system for the encouragement of immigration. 
Although this source of national wealth is again flowing in 
with greater freedom than for several years before the insur- 
rection occurred, there is still a great deficiency of laborers 
in every field of industry, and especially in agriculture, and 
in our mines, as well of iron and coal as of precious metats. 
While the demand for labor is thus inereased here, tens of 
thousands of persons, destitute of remunerative occupation, 
are thronging on our foreign consuls and offering to emi- 
grate to the United States, if essential but very cheap as- 
sistance can be offered them. It is easy to see that under 
the sharp discipline of civil war the nation is beginning a 
new life. Tris noble effort demands the aid, and ought to 
receive the attention and support, of the Government.”’ 

So important did this House consider the sub- 
ject thus referred to, that it created, by resolution, 
a select committee, to whom all billsand resolu- 
tions concerning immigration were to be referred. 

No subject, Mr, Chairman, can more properly 
occupy the attention of Congress at this time than 
the question of foreign immigration, whether we 
regard the past importance of that interest to 
the growth and greatness of the vation, or confine 
our attention simply to that pressing and direct 
need for laborers to which the President alludes; 
a need so great thatalready,in different quarters, 
private enterprise has sought to remedy it, and 
socicties have been established, in B 
where, with a view to facilitating and encour- 
aging immigration, And surely, if this subject 

ossesses such importance to the nation at large, 
it can with the utmost propriety be urged by the 
representatives of the West and Northwest, re- 
gions of country which may be said to owe the 
greater part of their present population, wealth, 
and consequence to the influx of foreign immi- 
gration. 

More than one half the territorial area of the 
United States yet remains undisposed of and in 
the hands of the Government—the total area in 
acres being 1,879,146,240; while. the portion un- 
disposed of is 964,991,625 acres, or, in round 
numbers, one billion acres. 


yet half completed; but if we recollect also the 
extremely sparse charaeter of the population in 


If we could only attain a | 


Tlenee, if we con- | 
sider the mere transfer to individuals of the tulle | 
to the public lands, the work of settlement is not | 
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we have as yet but entered upon the threshold of 
a vast and almost illimitable field of development. 
lt is estimated that the State of Massachusetts 
possesses 158 inhabitants to the square mile; while 
the northwestern States—including Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and Kan- 
sas—have but 10.92 inhabitants to the square 
mile. The difference, then, between 10.92 and 
158, represents the margin of expansion yet open 
even in the comparatively settled portions of the 
country. We have now a total population of 
31,445,080. Should we attain a rate of density 
equal to that of Europe, our total population 
would be 218,186,000, or seven times our present 
numbers! 

It is therefore apparent, Mr. Chairman, while 
one half our territorial area yet remains undis- 
posed of, and while our present population is 
capable of a seven-fold increase before reaching 


| European density, that Overy means should be 


taken by the Government to add to the natural and 


| ordinary growth of our population. 





It is not to be forgotten, that the magnitude of 
our nation has alone saved us from foreign inter- 
vention in the war in which we are now engaged. 
Had the present terrible ordeal fallen upon us 
when possessed of but one tenth our present 
population, there can be no question that the in- 
tense hostility with which we are regarded by the 
ruling classes in the nations of western Europe 
would have dictated armed intervention and our 
probable overthrow. If the magnitude of our re- 
sources and the numbers of our armies appalled 
our enemies, it must be remembered that these 
were but results made possible by our vast pop- 
ulation. Our foes shrank from a life-and-death 
contest with a nation which even in its torn and 
distracted condition was stl! wealthy and mighty, 
able to pour its armies into the field by the mil- 
lion, and to empty forth at the feet of the Gov- 
ernment an incalculable store of riches; a nation 
which, to use the striking illustration of Mr. 
Ruggles, of New York, could literally, and not 
figuratively, gird the world with the products of 
one crop of its western fields alone. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that in the conduct 


| of the war itself, the possession of our vast north- 


ern population has been of the first and utmost 
consequence. 

The war upon our part has been necessarily one 
of occupation as well as conquest; we have had 
both to take and to hold; nay, more, we have been 
compelled to fight around the margin of a vast 
circle against a foe concentrated in the midst of 
it, and, while subduing him in the field, shut him 
out from all commerce with the surrounding 
world. If, with all our vast-.preponderance of 


| numberg, we have found the task so tedious and 


so difficult, it will be perceived at once that with 
a population no greater than that of the South it 
would have been a sheer impossibility. Instead of 
literally overrunning the South and crushing it 
beneath the mere weight of numbers, we should 
have found ourselves engaged in a war ruinously 
protracted, to end in all probability in the utter 
destruction of our Government and our institu- 
tions. 

If, then, all that is dear to us as a people has 
depended upon this question of numbers, it be- 
comes us to inquire how we have obtained our 
present vast population. . 

In the year 1790 we had but 3,929,000 people; in 
1860 we possessed a population of 31,445,000; the 
difference, 27,516,000, being the sum of our growth 
in seventy years. 

Llow far is this growth due to the natural in- 
crease of the population in the country in 1790? 
To ascertain this, it will be necessary to institute 
some comparison with the rates of growth of 
other nations. 

England and Wales possessed, in 1570, a pop- 
ulation of nearly 3,000,000; in 1861 a population 
of 20,227,746. lu other words, the growth of Eng- 
laud and Wales was 30 per cent. less in three hun- 
dred years thau that of the United States in sev- 
enty years! But, as itmay be argued that the rate 
of growth of all nations has increased in modern 
times, we will confine our comparison within a 
shorter period. 

In 1801 the population of England and Wales 
was 9,156,171; in 1861 it was 20,227,746, being 
an inerease of 121 per cent. insixty years, Itis 
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1864. 
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true that England had, during that time, sent out 
a considerable emigration to different parts of the 
world, which, from the best data atiainable, | es- 


| 
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the true path to their own interests and the in- 
terests of the nation, they have all, as if guided | 
by some overruling instinct, sought out for them- 


timate at 852,011, between 1825 and 1850; but on || selves homes in the free States of the North. 
the other hand, the census of 851 showsthat Eng- |) | ‘ 
land in that year contained 519,959 natives of lre- |; minds of the South, and formed the basis of a 


jand and 130,087 natives of Scotland, making a || large part of their prponiinn to the homestead 
total of 650,046. The difference therefore between || law and other kindre 


the emigration and the immigration is not great 
enough to materially affect the question of the 
ratio of growth, 

If we apply that ratio to our own country we 
find that we should to-day possess a population 
of 11,728,120; about one third our present popu- 
lation. 

lt must not be forgotten that England is, in 
point of enterprise and prosperity, second only 
to our own country; that her commerce radiates 
over the entire globe, and that the sun never sets 
upon her possessions. It cannot, therefore, be 
said that I have selected as a comparison a coun- 
try unfitted for the development of population. 

Let us then take another instance. 

France represents astationary population, gain- 
ing nothing by immigration, losing little by em- 
igration, growing by the mere preponderance of 
the births over the deaths; and at the same time 
possessing since -her great revolution a steadily 
increasing measure of prosperity, evidenced by 
her commercial developments, the large quantities 
of waste land annually brought under cultivation, 
and the rapid increase in her manufactures. Her 
growth may therefore be very fairly taken as a 
standard for the growth of all prosperous but 
isolated nations. In 1801 her population was 
27,349,003; in 1861 it was 37,472,132—an increase 
of 37 per cent. in sixty years. 

If we apply this ratio of growth to our own pop- 
ulation, we would have at the present day, in- 
stead of 31,445,080, but 7,270,590, considerably 
less than the population of the western States 
alone, which in 1860 was 9,091,979. 

Whence then comes this prodigious difference 
in the rate of growth, in the one ease amounting 
to a ‘difference of 24,174,410, in the other to a dif- 
ference of 19,716,880? I answer, in a very great 
degree from foreign immigration. What has that 
foreign immigration been? Divided by decades it 

‘was as follows: 
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«between 1820 and 1830...........00006. 244,490 | 
“8% 4880 ARAL ccc cee esse. 552,000 [ 
‘“ B40 6 TBGO..cececeevesecees 1,958,300 

ce “ 


1850 1860... ccesencncsees 25/07,624 
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Thus we find that since the foundation of the. 
Government the immigrants arriving in the United 
States were 1,259,449 more than the total popu- 
lation with which we commenced our career asa 
nation ! 

This, then, Mr. Chairman, is the explanation of 
the almost fabulous rate of growth we have en- 
joyed. This is the source of the incalculable re- 
sources we have been enabled to pour forth in the 
face of an astonished world. This is the womb 
from which have gone forth those countless hordes 
of armed men beneath whose tread the earth seems 
to tremble, and before whose faces all the foul- 
nesses of oppression are rolling away like the 
mist before the coming of the morning. 

Let us enlarge our hearts to a liberal conception 
of the great work performed by this continuous 
flood of immigration. Independently of the wealth 
brought by the immigrants into the country, in 
itself no inconsiderable sum, they have applied 
their hands to all the tasks that have been spread 
out before them,and have everywhere turned op- 
portunity into realization, and crude material into 
wealth: If seventy-five years—the period of a 
human life—ineludes the lapse of time between the 
foundation of the first settlement west of Penn- 
sylvania and to-day, when the great West num- 
bers nearly ten million inhabitants, nearly one 
third the entire population of the wation, fe 
remember that we are to ascribe a very large part 
of this astounding and unparalleled result to the 
flood of foreign immigration which has poured 
steadily and continuously upon our shores since 
the foundation of the Government. 
Chairman, it is one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of that. immigration, that, however much 
the judgment of some individuals may have been 
clouded, after their arrival upon our shores, as tv 
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This fact was early recognized by the leading 


measures for the encour- | 
agement of immigration, Indeed, this greatfact | 
was urged by many of them asa principal reason 
for the reéstablishmerftof the African slave trade. 
Mr. J. D. B. DeBow, the leading statistical writer | 


of the South, in a letter to William L. Yancey, || 


Sod 


land, . Let us stimulate, facilitate, and direct that 
stream of immigration which, with increased vol- 
ume, now crowds the seaports.of England and 
burdeas down every immigrant ship sailing for 
America, 

In the great Northwest we have ample room 


| and verge enough for all these coming multitudes. 


In Minnesota alone we possess 53,000,000 acres 
of land, of which only 500,000 are under cultiva- 
tion, We need hands to ull those remaining 


|, 53,000,000 uncultivated acres; we needa house on 


| every ‘‘ quarter section,’’agarden by every houge, 
a church and a school-house in every settlement. 


dated June 3, 1859, said: We care not how multifarious may be the jan- 


‘¢it is plain, and time and events have demonstrated the 
fact, that itis not European labor that we want, sinec that | 
labor during so long a time has not taken foothold in our 
limits, evidencing thus an incapacity to adapt itself to our 
condition. Time and events have made it equally clear that 


such jabor is beyoud our reach altogether.” 


Ina speech made by Mr. A. H. Stephens at 
Augusta, Georgia, in 1859, the following language 
was employed: 

* Itis as plain as anything, thatunless the number of Afri- | 
ean stock be increased we have not the. population, and 
might as well abandon the race with our brethren ef the 
North. We cannot make States without people; rivers 
and mountains do not make them; and siave States cannot 
be made without Africans.’? 

This tendency of the free laborers of Europe to 
the free States of the North is understood abroad. 
The London Star of December 24, 1863, inan able 
editorial, speaks as follows: 

“ They [the South] boast also of the liveliness of their 
contraband commerce with our ports. How is it, then, 
that we hear of no emigration to such comparatively unob- 
structed ports as Wilmington or Browusviie? The former 
seems to defy attempts to seal it up, and the latter was till 
lately easy of access by way of Matamoras. But we hear 
of no contraband cargoes of Irishmen or Germans. And 
for just the same reason that we never heard much of Euro- 
pean emigration to the South, The slave power has never 
wanted any emigrants but the colored and eompulsory— 
whom it now finds wanting in ‘every essential quality of 
the soldier,’ especially in the quatity of obedienceand fidel- 
ity. It has jealously monopolized the vast and fertile but 
degenerate soil of the South. It has accumulated landed 
property in the hands of an aristocracy of wealth and race. | 
Tt has put every obstacle in the way of free laborers settling | 
upon its open territories, knowing well that their vote and 
influence would soon kill the institution whieh counts the 
laborers as capital and pays no wages but in coarse food 
and hard stripes.”’ 

Theannual report of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the city of New York for 1860-61, (page 296,) 
shows that during 1860, out of 108,682 immigrants 
arriving at that port, the enormous proportion of 
97,717 were destined for the free States, and but 
5,362 for the slave States, and that of these latter 
less than one thousand were destined for the Gulf 
States—those States in which slavery presented 
her most repulsive features. Let me call your 
attention, Mr. Chairman, to this disproportion: 
less than a thousand emigrants for the distinct- 
ively slave-labor States, and 97,717 fer the dis- 
tinctively free-labor States; the remainder, 4,362, 
for those States in which slavery and free labor || 
were contending for supremacy. 

But let us pass from a consideration of the ad- 
vantages already derived from this source of na- 
tional greatness, to those that rest in the imme- 
diate future. : 

If our age, Mr. Chairman, possesses any pe- 
culiar and distinctive significance, any distin- 
guishing trait which marks it as a new era in the 
development of the human race, it is to be found 





| guages spoken, nor from what remote regions of 
| the world’s surface that population may be gath- 
ered together, Let them but enjoy the sehool- 
house, the church, the newspaper, and free in- 
stitutions, and one generation will fuse the het- 
erogeneous mass into a population intelligent, 
enterprising, patriotic,ready to spend their hearts’ 
| best blood in defense of the institutions trans- 
mitted to them by their emigrant fathers, and 
which have so incaleulably blessed and benefited 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, we are entering upon a new 
era in the history of our nation, A revolution 
has been developing itself before our very eyes 
almost unobserved by the nation. 

1 have called attention to the fact that hut three- 
score years and fifteen have elapsed since the 
commencement of settlement west of Pennsylva- 
nia. Far up in the Northwest, on the borders of 
the most remote of the great lakes, there is a 
State, Jittle known in Europe, not yet placed on 
many European maps, possessed of no wovrld- 
wile fame—the State of Wisconsin, Let us ex- 
tract a few facts from the statistics of that State. 

ln 1840 the entire wheat crop of Wisconsin was 
212,000 bushels. In 1861, twenty-one years later, 
it was 27,316,000 bushels—three million bushels 
more than the entire wheat crop of Ohio, New 
York, and all the New England States put to- 
gether! 

Surely, Mr, Chairman, these figures seem to 
pass beyond human belief; we appear to be enter- 
ing upon the region of the supernatural, 

In the day of Rome’s greatness it was esteemed 
a prodigy that Alexandria, draining ‘* the granary 
of the world,’’ should send .to Rome 20,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually; yet from this, | might 
almostcall itobseureState, twenty-five years since 
the abode of wild beasts, ns name yet a strange 
word in the mouth of the world, there is annually 
sent forth seven million bushels more than the 
great city of antiquity was able to furnish to the 
swollen population of eternal Rome. 

Or, passing to the neighboring State of Illinois 
and to the city of Chicago, let me call attention 
to another fact. The entire shipments of wheat, 
corn, oats, and barley from Chicago in 1838 were 
78 bushels; in 1862 they were 55,720,000 bushels. 

Or, returning to Wisconsin, the value of the 
produce trade of Milwaukee in 1941 was $2,500; 





| in 1862 it was $20,000,000! 


Mr. Chairman, we cannot but draw deeper 
breaths and take in wider conceptions of the fu- 
ture of our land in the presence of such majestic 
facts. We cannot but exult that a just and mer- 
ciful God has laid bare in the center of a conti- 
nent these illimitable fields, and is tempting to 





in its breaking down of old prejudices and illib- || them by the beacon of an inestimable liberty the 


eralities; in its opening to all men of all races.and 
colors equal opportunities for advancement; in its 
scattering over new and virgin lands the pent-up 


and, in a word, in its softening the asperiues and 
broadening the generosities of mankind. Permit 
me to remark, Mr. Chairman, that that party 
which shall aspire to continuously rule the des- 
tinies of our nation must take this lesson deepl 

to heart, or it will find itself unworthy its high 
mission. The focal-point of the age, ‘* the half- 
brotherofthe worlg,’’asan English poethas called 








our country, those who would lead us must rise |, 
to the sublime height of justice to the entire hu- | 
man family; not only to that portion, whatever | 


and oppressed populations of the elder nations; 


unfortunate and oppressed of the world, 
“ Mankind is one, 
And hath but one great heart. ’Tis thus we feel, 
With a gigantic throb across the seas, 
Each other’s rights and wrongs.’’ 


Nor is the revolution to which I have alluded 
simply in the growth of population or of wealth. 
A writer in the London Quaiterly Review (July, 
1863) says: 

“The nations of the west [of Europe) have gradually be- 
come less capable of supplying themselves with food. White 
thousands ot mouths are added daily to the number to be 
fed, agriculture, with all its marvelous improvements and 
scientific appliances, is unable to kecp pace with the prog- 
ress of population.” * . 2d ** A few years 
| ago Englind was able to feed her awn people from the pro 

duce other own shores. She vow buys grain to the annual 


may be their color, born on our own soil, but to | value of $60,000,000. It is probable that iu afew years Eng- 


those vast populations of the Old World, joint her- | 
itors with ourselves of the billion acres of land | 
still unclaimed and uninhabited. | 

Let it. be our duty then to widen the ample || 
throat of that fountain from which already such || 


land and France will need annually $200,000,000 of grain.” 
A paper has lately been read, before the Lon- 


| don Farmers’ Club, recommending English farm- 


ers to abandon altogetherthe raising of grain and 
confine themselves to the raising of stock, on the 


' floods of blessings have been poured out upon our |] ground that the English climate is not adapied to 
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the cereals, which require the hot, dry climate of || Shall we not lend the sanction of this Govern- 


the inter-continental plains. 
When it is recollected that one of the leading 


grain houses of England (see address of Thomus || 


Whitney, Esq., before the Chamber of Commerce, 
Milwaukee, page 22) estimates the amount of 
wheat necessary for the support of the wheat con- 
suming population of Europe at one billion bush- 
els annually, itis easy to estimate the effect which 
this steady diminution of the amount of wheat 
raised in Pures must have upon those regions 
of our own country especially adapted for the 
growth of that cereal. 

It cannot be lost sight of that considerations of 
climate, soil, and geographical location, override 


al! the efforts of human energy and industry. New | 
England, by the census returns of 1860, raises | 
wheat enough to feed her own people three weeks, | 
and New York sufficient for six months; while | 


Pennsylvania, after feeding her own population, 
possesses no surplus, and Ohio but three million 
bushels. In ten years the wheat crop of these 
States has decreased 6,500,000 bushels. (See Re- 
port of Chicago Ship Canal Convention, page 86.) 
' Steadily the seat of empire of this wonderful 
cereal is being transferred northwestward. Grad- 
ually, imperceptibly, and by the force of power- 
ful natural jaws, new regions of country are ris- 
ing into the first consequence as the bread-produ- 
cing regions ofthe world. During the ten years 
in which the eastern States diminished their wheat 
crop 6,500,000 bushels, the Northwest increased 
its wheat crop 55,000,000 bushels! 

In no other locality is this startling growth more 
strikingly displayed than in the State which I 
have the honor in part to represent—Minnesota. 
In 1858 that State was an importer, toa large ex- 
tent, of flour, beef, pork, &c., to supply the wants 
of her own people. In 1860 her entire crop of 
grain and potatoes was 14,693,517 bushels; her 
entire crop of wheat 5,101,432 bushels, nearly 
five times greater than the wheat crop of all the 
New England States, possessing six times her 
population! There has never been in the history 
of the human family, so stupendous a rate of 
growth as this. In one year, from 1859 to 1860, 
the breadth of wheat sown in the State increased 
85 percent.,and the amount of crop 114 percent.! 

Can we be blind to the great lessons taught by 
these facts? Can we shut our eyes to the fact 
that the advance of civilization and the crowding 
together of population turn the labor of man from 
agriculture to manufactures and commerce, and 
that these non-producers of food are steadily in- 
creasing in number both in our own country and 
in Europe, and that with their growth there is a 
corresponding increase in the number of the whole 
human family? Who shall feed these increasing 
millions? Where shall the food which is to sus- 
tain them be raised? The statistics I have given 
answer this question, so far as our own land is 
concerned. 

What are the requirements for the — of 
wheat? An English writer has answered the ques- 
tion: 

‘The possession of extensive fertile plains, a favorable 
climate, a moderate but not dense population, a convenient 
access to the sea, or facilities of transport by great rivers.”? 

All these we have in the Northwest; joined to 
adryness and coolness of the atmosphere, which 
bring to the highest pier development every 
form of life subjected to its operation. 

There is one significant fact which stands out 
with great distinctness; it is this, that immigra- 
tion, following its instincts, is pointing itscolumn 
steadily toward the great Northwest. The ratio 
of increase of the whole nation from 1850 to 1860 
was but 35} per cent.; that of the West 68.25 
per cent.; that of Wisconsin, 150 per cent.; that 
of Minnesota 2,761 per cent.! 

Here, then, we have the elements of this great 
question: 

i. An inerease in Europe and in our own coun- 
try of the non-producers of food. 

2. A decrease of the cereal crop in the now set- 
tled regions of the earth, 

3. The possession in our inter-continental prai- 
ries of the greatest grain-producing region on the 
globe, lacking only hands to bring its incalcula- 

le riches to the light. 

4. The existence in Europe of vast multitudes, 
enterprising, intelligent, industrious; eager to 
cross the Atlantic, and press forward in the foot- 
steps of their brethren to the Westand Northwest. 





ment to their migration ? 
ment, so greatly to be benefited by their coming, 
extend to them a helping hand, watch over them 
in their transit, care for them on their arrival, and 
facilitate their movements to the new lands of the 
West? All the evidences go to show that the 
immigration during the next decade will be greater 
than ever before known. It is not to be forgot- 
ten that the immigration between 1850 and 1860 
was more than one half the total immigration 
since 1790. 

With the blessing of Almighty God the result 
of this war cannot but be universal liberty and 
unending peace and prosperity throughout the 
land; and when those ends are attained the labo- 
rious populations of Europe will literally swarm 
to our shores, 

Nor is this question without considerations 
which appeal directly to our selfish instincts. 
Hon. Robert J. Walker, in an article in the Con- 


tinental Monthly, has shown that if we compute | 


the annual immigration for the next ten years at 
the same rate as during the decade from 1850 to 
1860, that is to say at 260,000 per annum, and esti- 
mate the value of the labor of each immigrant at 
thirty-three cents per day, it would give usagrand 
total in ten years of $1,430,000,000. 

Throw wide the doors to immigration, encour- 
age it, facilitate it, and in twenty years the results 
of the labors of the immigrants and their children 
will add to the wealth of the country a sum suf- 
ficient to pay the entire debt created by this war. 

The bill I have introduced provides for the crea- 
tion of a Bureau of Immigration for three things: 

1. To faithfully execute the laws heretofore en- 
acted by Congress for the protection of immigrants 
crossing the ocean. 

2. To facilitate their movement to their desti- 
nations after landing by furnishing them neces- 
sary information and protecting them from fraud 
and imposition. 

3. To superintend the disbursement of any sum 
appropriated by Congress or by any State Legis- 
lature to encourage immigration. 

The bureau when established will be able to 
collect information and su 
may guide subsequent legislation. I have hesi- 
tated to ask that Congress should advance an 
large sum of money to aid iiniliigvabinin, aldiough 
such would seem to be the view of the President. 
I have therefore provided that States might place 
in the hands of the Commissioner funds to be used 
for that purpose, the immigration thereby obtained 
to go to such State. Lam quite convinced that 


some of our western States will take advantage of | 


the machinery of the bureau to increase their own 
population, while the money advanced might be 
in the nature of loans to the immigrants, secured 
in such way as would insure its return in the ma- 
jority of cases. 


in which a sufficient fund is raised by smal! weekly 
contributions to pay the passage of the members. 
As the funds accumulate a member is selected by 
election, the most industrious and honest being 
chosen, who is expected to return his passage- 
money out of his first earnings after his arrival in 
this country. The fund thus returned is added to 
the additional accumulations, and the next time 


pays the passage of two members, and m this man- | 


ner the process is carried on until all the members 
are cmnbled to escape from the house of poverty 
to the land of liberty and a 

It alee be in the power of the Commissioner 
to use t 
way as to obtain +4 small loans the most deserv- 
ing immigrants with little risk of loss—a compar- 
atively small sum thus going through many hands 
and assisting many hundredsof persons. All this 
is, however, rather in the nature of suggestions 
to the Commissioner when appointed than ofargu- 
ments in favor of the'bill itself. 

The bureau should be established. An interest 
which adds two millions and three quarters of a 
million to our population in ten years deserves to 
have some recognized head at the seat of this Gov- 
ernment. An interest which can in twenty years 


pay Off the national debt by the wealth added tothe 
nation through the work of its own hands, de- 
serves to be fostered, tenderly cared for, stimulated, | 
and protected by every true friend of the country. | 
The southern revolution withdrew from the peo- | 
ple of the North an incubus which had controlled 


OBE. 


Shall not this Govern- || 





st measures which | 


There are in England, and I sup- | 
ose in other European States, emigrant societies, | 


e machinery of these societies in such | 
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_ and repressed them for fifty years. oe are now 


rising for the first time to the dignity of a people 
whose greatness rests on the basis of free labor, 

Appreciating the fact that the agriculture of 
the country is its first great interest, they have 
established a Bureau of Agriguiture. Let them 
go ope step further, and, conscious of the obli- 
gations due by a nation of immigrants, or the chil- 
dren of immigrants, to European immigration in 
the past, and mindful also of its enormous import- 
ance to the nation in the future, letthem establish 
a Bureau of Immigration. With nearly one billion 
of unsettled lands on one side of the Atlantic, and 
with many millions of poor and oppressed peo- 
ple on the other, let them organize the exodus 
which needs must come,and build, if necessary, 
a bridge of gold across the chasm which divides 
them, that the chosen races of mankind may oc- 
cupy the chosen lands of the world. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 
Mr. EDEN, Mr. Chairman,!I propose to state 


some of the reasons why I dissent from the views 
of the President, as expressed in his recent mes- 
sage, and especially some reasons why I dissent 
from his plan for the reconstruction of the Union 
embraced in his proclamation of amnesty. After 
the very able and full discussion of the questions 
arising out of those remarkable documents, it 
would be presumptuous in me to attempt to do 
more than restate, perhaps in a different form, 
some of the arguments which have already been 
adduced in opposition to the positions assumed 
by the Executive. For three years the people of 
the United States have been engaged in a war 
which, for magnitude of the armies in the field, 
and lavishness in the expenditure of money, has 
no parallel in modern history, The avowed ob- 
ject in inaugurating hostilities on the part of our 
Government was the suppression of ‘‘certain com- 
binations formed to oppose the execution of the 
laws too powerful to be overcome by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceeding.’’ In theory, the 
sole object in bringing a military force to bear 
upon these combinations was to overthrow and 
disarm them, to the end that the laws might be en- 
forced. The Constitution of the United States 
empowers Congress ‘‘ to provide for calling forth 
the militia toexecute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions.’’ An- 
other clause of the Constitution enjoins upon the 
President to ‘* see that the laws are faithfully ex- 
ecuted.’”’ TheGeneral Government under. these 
grants of power is in duty bound to suppres# in- 
surrection. The respective spheres of legislative 
and executive action in relation thereto are clearly 
laid down and defined by the Constitution. Con- 
gress must pass all necessary laws for raising, 
arming, and governing the forces to be employed 
against the insurgents. The President must see 
that the laws passed in this behalf are faithfully 
executed; and in cases of controverted constitu- 
tional questionsarising out of the laws themselves, 
or the manner of their enforcement, the judicial 
department of the Government must settle the 
rights of the parties affected; of the Executive as 
well asthecitizen. Keeping eine and sim- 
ple propositions in view, we can readily determine 
the duties of the President of the United States 
in conducting our military affairs. By the same 
rules we can also ascertain, whether or not the 
military orders, proclamations, or executive 
‘plans of reconstruction’’ are legitimate meas- 
ures for the overthrow of combinations formed to 
obstruct the operation of the laws. 

Before speaking more directly of this ‘* plan,”’ 
let us look a little at the previous acts and con- 
duct of the Administration in reference to the 
rebellion, that we may with the more accuracy 
determine the effects likely to follow the means 
proposed. I admit that when our political insti- 
tutions are in peril, as they now are, itis a matter 
of the very first importance that the entire coun- 
try should have the fullest confidence in the clfief 
executive officer of the Government, provided he 
is worthy of that confidence. But I have yet to 
learn that in a republican Government the imbe- 
cility or corruption of the President must be pal- 
liated before the people whose servant he is and 
to whom he is accountable for all his acts. Pres- 
ident Lincoln in his inaugural address said: 

“TI have no purpose directly or indirectly to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. 


I believe [ have no lawful right to do so, and [ have noin- 
clination to do so.” 








1864. 








In his proclamation of April 15, 1861, calling 
out seventy-five thousand militia, which was the 
first call for troops made by him, the President 
used the language which I now read: 

‘*[ deem it proper to say that the first service assigned to 
the forces hereby called forth will probably be to repossess 
the forts, places, and property which have been seized from 
the Union; and in every event the utmost care will be ob- 
served, consisteutly with the objects aforesaid, to avoid any 
devastation of or interference with property or any disturb- 
ance of peaceful citizens in any part of the country.” 

Again, on the 22d day of July, 1861, immedi- 
ately following the first disastrous battle of Bull 
Run, Congress, by an almost unanimous vote, 
passed what is known as the Crittenden resolu- 
tion, declaring— 

‘‘ That this war is not waged in any spirit of oppression, 
or for any purpose of conquest or subjugation or purpose 
of overthrowing or interfering with the rights or established 
institutions of these States, but to defend and maintain the 
supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the Union, 
with all the dignity, equality, and rights of the several 
States unimpaired; and that as soon as these objects are 
accomplished the war ought to cease.’? 

Theextracts which I have read from the inau- 
gural address, the first proclamation calling out 
troops, and the Crittenden resolution, may, with 
great propriety, be denominated the first war plat- 
form of this Administration. During the first six 
or eight months after the commencement of hostili- 
ties we had no intimation from official sources that 
the war was to be diverted from its proper course in 
aid of the enforcement of the laws into a crusade 
to free the negroes, or to interfere with and over- 
throw the rights and established institutions of 
any of the States. High officials, with the oath 
to protect and defend the Constitution fresh on 
their lips, had not yet learned that there was some 
sort of an indefinite and undefinable “* war power”’ 
to be found somewhere within the limits of a lat- 
itudinous construction of the Constitution that 
could release them from the obligations of that 
oath; that under this ‘* war power’’ they might 
do that which they had ‘no lawful right to do;”’ 
that while the people are bound to obey all the 
laws and all the edicts and proclamations of the 
President, constitutional and unconstitutional, the 
chief Executive of the United States, rising above 
the ordinary level of erring mortals, had been im- 
bued with authority from above or beneath to 
override and nullify constitutions and laws at his 
sovereign will and pleasure. 

Mr. Sabian the great mass of the people of 
the United States are distinguished for cheie love 
of country; are firmly attached to that form of 
Government instituted by the men who, fresh from 
the sanguinary fields of the Revolution, could yet 
guard the sacred cause of civil and religious liberty. 
To maintain the rightful authority of that Gov- 
ernment and to preserve their liberties, having 
their only sure guarantee in the written Consti- 
tution under which that authority can alone be 
exercised, they have always been ready to make 
every sacrifice required of them by the dictates of 
the highest patriotism. Actuated by these senti- 
ments, when this Administration demanded the 
purse and the sword in the sacred name of Union, 
they were given without stint or reservation. In 
return for their treasure and the blood of their 
sons, the people only required of their public ser- 
vants that the Constitution of the United States 
should remain inviolate and the union of the States 
unbroken. With the highest professions of pa- 
triotism on the part of the President and his friends 
the pledge was given in the beginning of our civil 
war that these objects of svlicitude should be 
carefully protected and maintained. In response 
to the assurance thus given, each call for troops 
to fill the broken and bleeding ranks of the Army 
was met by the swelling tide of freemen, swarm- 
ing to the field of carnage and of death, their 
hearts being fired with a holy zeal, under the be- 
lief that the sacred cause of the Union invoked 
the sacrifice.. Even the demands of the tax-gath- 
erer, grasping for a portion of the frugal meal 
of the children of toil, have been submitted to 
without a murmur because these contributions to 
the public Treasury were to be consecrated to 
the sacred pur of saving the Union. “When 
the withering hand of arbitrary power was first 
stretched over the peaceful citizens of the north- 
ern States, and they were dragged from their 
homes the victims of personal or political malice, 
the fears of the people were aroused by the dark 
shadow ofa hateful despotism whose figure was 
seen in the dim distance marching on with cau- 














tious but unerring step, trampling down in its 
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| 
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course every safeguard of personal liberty. The 
apprehensions of the people were however quieted 
by the assurance that these things were done for 
the sake of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, has this Administration faith- 
fully executed the high trust reposed in it by the 
country? If it has it ought to and will receive the 
reward due to the faithful public servant; its 
errors will be forgiyen and forgotten, its virtues 
cherished and remembered. If it has proven false 
to its professions, and deceived and betrayed a too 
confiding people, it will and should receive their 
condemnation. This message unfolds more fully 
the purposes of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment than anything that has preceded it. In 
order that we may form acorrect judgment, let us 
examine this document in the light of reason and 
of candor. 

The first impression formed on reading the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation of amnesty is that the prog- 
ress of putting down the rebellion has not kept 
pace with the tooardent expectations of the peo- 
ple. The very modest pretensions of the Presi- 
dentas to the success of the means employed by 
him for the overthrow of the rebel power do not 
seem to be justified by the facts givenus. True, 
he runs a parallel, showing the present condition 
of affairs, as compared with the situation eleven 
months prior to the date of this message, with the 
evident design of showing a great improvement 
in the prospects of the Union. When we come 
to examine the premises upon which he bases his 
favorable conclusions, we cannot but be struck 
with the evident satisfaction with which he refers 
to the success of his party as one indication of 
the advancement of the Union cause. Whether 
this success shall turn out to be an element of 
strength or of weakness in the pending struggle, 


depends on the Administration and its friends. | 
have | 


If they continue in future the course the 
followed in the past, the result of the elections.in 
their favor will not perceptibly weaken the cause 
of the rebellion. Again, the success of the proc- 
lamation of emancipation, in giving practical free- 
dom to a large number of slaves, with the ultimate 
prospect that the whole negro population in the 
States where insurrection prevails will soon be 
in the enjoyment of the same inestimable bless- 
ing, is cited as a notable instance of progress in 
suppressing the rebellion. Then, too, in the 


border States the people are growing restless in | 


the cause of emancipation. Hence, the rebellion 
is rapidly disappearing. Toa person not wholly 
satisfied that the President is * honest,’’ the as- 
signment of these causes of improvement in our 
condition would be apt to create at least the sus- 
picion that he looked upon these facts more in 
the light of a partisan than of a patriot. They 
all have a direct bearing upon the future success 
of the Republican party. But let us go back in 


the history of this rebellion two years anda half, | 


and see if, according to the President’s own show- 
ing, we are not much further from reunion now 
than we were then. At the opening of the extra 
session of Congress in July, 1861, the President 


| informed the country in his message that— 


“‘Tt may well be questioned whether there is to-day a 
majority of the legally qualified voters of any State, except 
perhaps South Carolina, in favor of disunion. There is 
much reason to believe that the Union men are the major- 


ity in many if not in every other one of the so-called seceded | 


States. The contrary has not been demonstrated in any 
one ofthem. It is ventured to affirm this even of Virginia 


and Tennessee; for the result of an election held in mili- | 


tary camps, where the bayonets are all on one side of the 
question voted upon, can scarcely be considered as demon- 
strating popular sentiment.’’ 

This statement of the President was received 
by the country astrue. And when we remember 
that until the voice of reason had been hushed 
by the clash of arms a large majority of the peo- 

e in most of those States had, upon every op- 


P : 
Respuntiy ¢xprveer themselves satisfied with the 


nion, we must acknowledge that the President 


had substantial grounds for the statement he || 


made. Since then we have had over two years 
and a half of bloody war. The battles of Don- 
elson, Shiloh, Corinth, Vicksburg, Malvern Hill, 
the firstand second battles of Bull Run, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, 


Chickamauga, Chattanooga, and many others of | 
The blood of the | 


less note, have been fought. 
young men of the country has been poured out 
in reckless profusion. Many thousands of homes, 
the abodes of happiness, with the family circle 
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hitherto unbroken, have been made desolate by 
the cruel hand of war. The weeds of widowhooil 
and the misery and want of orphanage meet the 
eye on every hand, The tax-gatherer crowds 
the highways of the country and the streets of 
the cities. His footfalls are heard in the hovels 
of the poor and on the marble steps of the rich. 
His exactions fall upon the luxurious repasts and 
come equipage of the millionaire and upon the 
rugal meal and plain dress of the humble. Even 
the widow's mite is required to replenish the de- 
ped Treasury. A debt of $2,000,000,000 has 
een contracted by the Government, and the foun- 
dation laid to swell that debt to double its present 
proportions; thus laying a burden upon future 
enerations that will in all time to come grind the 
abor of this country in the dust. By looking at 
the condition of the tax-ridden people of Europe, 
we behold the picture of what our own country 
is soon to be. 

Taxation and tyranny are synonymous terms. 
The sum paid by each person into the coffers ot 
the Government is the amount charged to him for 
the protection he receives of the Government. 
When the laws of the country are honestly and 
fairly administered, the burdens upon the citizen 
will be light, and he is more than compensated by 
the benefits he receives, But when the Govern- 
ment is administered for the advantage of the few; 
when the people are taxed for the purpose of put- 
ting money into the pockets of the pampered 
recy of an Administration, such taxation 

ecomes wrong and oppressive. And whenever 
the burden thus cast upon the people is so great 
that some portion of the money that ought to be 
applied to the support of the family must go into 
the public Treasury, a storm of indignation will 
arise that will sweep from power the men who 
would take the bread from famishing children. 
No Government has a right to pursue a policy 
that will fix permanently upon the country a sys- 
tem of taxation which impoverishes lxbor, and in- 
troduceg want and misery into the household of 
the honest man who by the sweat of his face 
earns his bread. When an extraordinary emer- 
gency arises, requiring a large expenditure of 
money by the Government, if the crisis be con- 
temporary 
sacrifices will be required of the people, and these 
will be met by them cheerfully for the sake of the 
permanent tranquillity and happiness which are 
to follow. But if, in order to subdue the inflam- 
mation of the body-politic, the patient is to be re- 
duced to a skeleton by blistering and bleeding, 
and the Constitution is to be shattered and de- 
stroyed by copious doses of poisonous drugs, 
such vicious remedies will be found to be worse 
than the original disease. It would be far prefer- 
able to allow the political system to fall in pieces, 





'| leaving the fragments pure and sound, than thus 


| to corrupt and eventually destroy the whole. 


Such, Mr. Chairman, is a brief outline of what 


| we have done and suffered, giving but a glimpse 


of the consequences that are to follow the inno- 
vations which have been made upon our political 


| institutions, since the President made the an- 


nouncementat the threshold of the war, that there 
was ** much reason to believe that the Union men 
are [were] the majority in many, if not in every 


| other one, of the so-called seceded States.”” What 


| and of treasure? 


| been easily and speedily suppressed ? 


have we gained by all these sacrifices of blood 
If the Union cause has been 
advanced by the means employed in any degree 
commensurate with these sacrifices, then indeed 
the country may bear with patience the more “fs 
ing scenes through which we are yet to pass. In 
drawing my conclusions upon the subject, I shall 
rely wholly upon the testimony of the President 
himself. We have already seen, by the Presi- 
dent’s message of July, 1861, that at that time 
more than one half of the people in each of the 


'| rebellious States, except South Carolina, were 


ready to render a willing obedience to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States whenever 
the force of rebet arms to which they were sub- 
jected should be removed. Wasnot this a hope- 
ful view? If.proper means had been employed 
from that time forth, could not the rebellion have 

We had 
upon one side the regalar Government, with 
twenty million people in the States not in in- 
surrection. Having complete command of the 


| ocean, the markets of the world were open to us 
| for the purchase of everything needed in prose- 
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cuting the war. Our oupenmeny at sea also en- 
abled us greatly to cripple our enemies in pro- 
curing supplies from foreign countries, and in 
weventing them from receiving such supplies. 
The principal wealth of the nation was to be 
found in the northern States. The credit of the 
Government being good, that wealth was at its 
perfect command. The hearts of the people of 
the States adhering to the old Union being true 
to the Government under which their prosperity 
had been so great and their liberties and happi- 
ness BO KeCUre, every man was ready to peril all 
to save that Government. On the other side were 
six million people, with a government not yet 
fully inaugurated, without money, without credit, 
without ships, scantily provided with the muni- 
tions of war, their ports closed by a blockade 
maintained by a sufficient force to command the 
respect of the civilized world; and, worse yet for 
them, with more than one half their own people, 
held in subjection by the strong arm of power, 
ready at any moment when that power should be 
broken to join hands with the armies of the Union 
and ee the overthrow of the rebel power 
by reéstablishing State governments under the 
Federal Constitution, and thus maintaining the 
Union in all its original proportions, 

Mr. Chairman, the rebel power being so weak 
as we have seen in July, 1861, ought it not ere 
this to have been overthrown? We had twenty- 
three million people onthe side of the Govern- 
ment, three millions of whem were scattered 
throughout the States in revolt. Only three mil- 
lions of the entire population of the country were 
willing adherents of the cause of the rebellion; and 
each one of these had a neighbor whose prayer 
was for the salvation of the Union, and whose 
eye would brighten with joy at sight of the stars 
and stripes waving again beneath a southern sun. 
How easy would ithave been for our overwhelm- 
ing numbers, seconded by one half the popula- 
tion of the insurrectionary districts, elites on 
in the spirit of the Prociteni’s inaugural address 
and of the proclamation of April 15, 1861, care- 
ful ‘to avoid any devastation, any destruction 
of or interference with property, or any distumb- 
ance of peaceful citizens in any part of the coun- 
try,’’ and carrying out the policy of the Critten- 
den resolution, to have swept before them every 
vestige of armed opposition, leaving in their rear 
State governments upheld by Union citizens, with 
a majority in-each to maintain such governments. 
Unfortunately for this country such has not been 
the policy pursued. 

Upon the meeting of Congress in December, 
1861, commenced the struggle of the radicals to 
force their measures upon the country. The con- 
stitutional doctrine of the inaugural address rela- 
tive to slavery was spurned. Fnoteat of thecon- 
ciliatory policy of the proclamation of April 15, 
1861, guarantying the protection of property and 
of peaceful citizens by our armies, a confiscation 
act was placed on the statute-book which, if car- 
ried out, would not only virtually destroy the 
instuiution of slavery, but beggar almost every 
family in the South and render their country a 
desolate waste. The Crittenden resolution which 
had received the solemn sanction of the same men 
at the extra session in July, 1861, was violated 
with impunity; and a determination was mani- 
fested by them that the local institutions of the 
States should not be respected, and that the war 
should never cease until the laws and institutions 
of the southern States were made to conform to 
the opinions of the abolitionists. The slavery 
question, upon which the southern people had 
always been more jealous of Federal interference 
than onany other, was brought peore, prnmnipanely 
before Congress than ever before. The partisan 
schemes of the Republican party, some of which 
were regarded as unconstitutional and ruinous to 
the country by nearly one half of the northern 
people, were pressed upon Congress and the coun- 
try with intemperate zeal and a manner most of- 
feusive. Such of their schemes as they could not 
carry out by legislation they besought the Presi- 
dent, under the “ war power,” to enforce upon 
the people at the point of the sword. Though 
sometimes repelled, by bringing ** pressure’’ to 
bear upon the weak nerves of the Executive they 
always triumphed in the end. 

Mr. Chairman, if the change of policy from con- 
servative to radical has improved the condition of | 
the country, the President, being responsible for | 


the change, will make its benefits appear in as 
strong glightas possible. He shall speak for him- 
self. In his message delivered to Congress at the 
opening of the present session, the President says: 

“The rebel borders are pressed still further back, and by 
the complete opening of the Mississippi the country dom 
inated by the rebellion is divided into distinet parts, with 
no practical connection between them. Tennessee and 
Arkansas have.been substantially cleared of insurgent con- 
trol, and influcutial citizens of each, owners of slaves and 
advocates of slavery at the beginning of the rebellion, now 
deciare Openty for emancipation in the respective States. 
Of those Suites vot included in the emancipation procia- 
pation, Maryland aud Missouri, neither of which three years 
ago would tolerate any restraint upon the extension of 
slavery Into new Territories, only dispute now as to the 
best mode of removing it within their own limits. Of 
thosze who were slaves at the beginning of the rebcliion, 
full one hundred thousand are now in the United States 
military service, about one half of which number actually 
bear arms in the ranks, thus giving the double advantage 
of taking so much labor from the insurgent cause and sup- 
plying the places which otherwise must be filled with so 
many white men, So far as tested, it is difficult to say 
they are not as good soldiers as any.” 

Here are the substantial fruits of all the ex- 
peaditure of blood and treasure since the an- 
nouncement was made by the President that in 
all the insurrectionary States except South Caro- 
lina a majority of the people were favorable to the 
Union. ‘To him whose heart’s only desire in this 
contest is to see the Union restored under the Con- 
stitution, with the reéstablishment of the former 
peace, happiness, and prosperity of this country, 
what has been the gain of these long months of 
toil and suffering? Trae, Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas have been éubstantially cleared of insurgent 
control,and some of their citizens who were for- 
merly furious advocates of slavery extension have 
doubtless been conquered by this Administration, 
whether by weapons manufactured by Sceretary 
Chase or by heavier metal it is not my province 
to inquire. But what has become of the major- 
ity of the citizens of each of these States who in 
July, 1861, stood ready when the rebel power 
should be removed to rally around the old flag, 
and to again place prrgu rere neste of their States 
in harmony with the Constitution of the United 
States? I think that the loss of these men, who 
were honestly for the Union two years ago, is not 
wellsupplied by all the negroes now in the service 
of the Government, with whatever aid may be re- 
ceived from tke few white men who will swear to 
support all of the President’s proclamations. 

‘The codperation of a majority of the citizens of 
these States in the attempt now being made to re- 
organize State governments would fix Tennessee 
and Arkansas so firmly in the Union as to place 
them beyond the possibility of rebel control. 

The relative merit of couservatism and radi- 
calism in their effects in restoring the Union may 
be easily summed up from the President's mes- 
sages. In July, 1861, when the horrible phantom 
of this fratvicidal war had barely made itself vis- 
ible to the people, more than one half of the voters 
in each of the insurrectionary States, save one, 
were firmly attached tothe Union, In December, 
1863, after two yearsand a half of war, most of the 
time under a radical policy, the President thinks 
that perhaps one tenth of the population, in some 
of the rebel States, may be almost ready to range 
themselves on the side of the Union. Should the 
Union cause continue to recede for two years to 
come as it has during the two years last pest, the 
President will be compelled to draw on his Afri- 
can friends for loyal men to fill the offices. 

Mr. Chairman, the proclamation of amnesty 
accompanying the President’s recent annual mes- 
sage is totally at variance with the Constitution 
of the United States. If, as all conservative men 
claim, the seceded States are in the Union, their 
ordinances of secession being null and void be- 
cause repugnant to the Constitution, then clearly 
Mr, Lincofn has no rightto prescribe terms upon 
which State governments shall be allowed to exist. 
If, on the other hand, as claimed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Ste- 
VENS,] the seceded States are out of the Union, 
and the territory within the confederate States is 
foreign territory, the President has no right to re- 
organize State governments over that territory 
upon any terms, because the Constitution express- 
ly provides that '* Congress may admit new States 
into the Union,’’ and when States are carved out 
of this foreign territory they are new States, 
This executive plan of reconstruction, like all the 
outrages perpetrated by this Administration, is 
promulgated in the name of the Union. 


The people have submitted to so many infringe- 
ments of their chartered rights, becauge each sepa- 
rate act of usurpation was alleged to be neces- 
sary to the success of the Union cause, that the 
men in power have become bold and reckless in 
their assaults upon the Constitution. We have 
had many instances of wanton oppression of in- 
dividuals by the President and others acting un- 
der his authority. The freedom of the press has 
been stricken down. Citizens, arrested without 
warrant of law, have been denied the privilege of 
**a speedy public trial by an impartial jury” of 
the country. Others have been banished from 
their homes for freely canvassing the conduct of 
men in public office. Frecmen have been driven 
from the polls by military forces acting under the 
orders of the Administration, whereby men have 
been elected to seats on this floor in opposition to 
the known willof their constituents. And finally, 
to cap the climax of usurpation and tyranny, the 
President, seeking of his party a nomination for 
reélection, attempts to subject to his absolute con- 
trol ten States, by spotter all citizens from a 
Sedan in the elections except those who 

ave sworn base subserviency to his will. 

This propositior coming on the eve of a presi- 
dential election, made by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, who 
is also a candidate for President, is the most alarm- 
ing and dangerous attempt that has ever been made 
in this ¢ountry to override the will of the people. 
An election held under such circumstances would 
be worse thana mockery. Where the necessity of 
going through the empty forms ofan election when 
no man is allowed to approach the polls unless he is 
bound by the solemnities of an oath to support the 
policy of one of the candidates? He cannot vote 
against that policy without disqualifying himself 
as a voter, for he is not only required to take the 
oath, but, if he fails to comply with it, in doing 
which he mast support the President’s policy, he 
is no longer a voter. Call you that an election, 
when each voter gives expression not to his own 
will but the will of the President? If the Presi- 
dent has the right, under the power given him in 
the Constitution of the United States **to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offenses committed 
against the United States,’’ to require an oath of 
the criminal that he will support the measures of 
a certain political party, may he not also exact an 
oath from him to support a particular candidate 
to carry out that policy? If the latter condition 
may be affixed and applied to all the citizens of 
ten States without reference to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the parties, why not dispense with the 
elections entirely, and asa condition of pardon for 
some real or supposed offense require the people 
of those States to take an oath to support and 
maintain the President in office for life or for an- 
other term of four years without any election at 
all? And if the President may require an oath 

from all the citizens of ten States to support his 

partisan policy, as a condition precedent to the 
excrcise of the elective franchise, may he not re- 
| 
j 


quire a similar oath of all the citizens of all the 
States? Your answer to this is, that they have 
not been guilty of treasun, hence do not require 
executive clemency to restore them to forfeited 
rights. The prpelatnation of amnesty requires 
Union men who have never withdrawn their alle- 
giance from the Government to takea felon’s oath 
before they are permitted to exercise the privi- 
leges of American citizens. 1 read from the proc- 
lamation: 


~* Whereas it is now desired by some persons heretofore 
engaged in said rebellion to resume their allegiance to the 
United States, and to reinaugurate loyal State governments 
within and for their respective States: Theretore, 

“1, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do 
saa declare, and make known to all persons who 
ave, directly or by implication, participated in the exist- 
ing rebellion, except, as hereinafter excepted, that a full 
pardon is hereby granted to them and each of them, with 
restoration of all rights of property, except as to slaves, and 
in property cases where rights of third parties shall have in- 
tervened, and upon the condition that every such person 
shall take and subscribe an outh, aud thenceforward keep 
and maintain said oath inviolate ; and whieh oath shall be 
registered for permanent preservation, andshall be of the 
tenor and effect following, to wit: 

eg” , do solemnly swear, in presence of 
Almighty God, that | will henceforth faithfully support, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States, 
and the union of the States thereunder; and that I will, in 
hke manner, abide by and faithfully support all acts of Con- 
gress passed during the existing rebellion with reference to 
slaves, so loug and so far as not repeuled, modified, or held 
void by Congress, or by decision of the Supreme Court; and 
i that L will, in like mauner, abide by and faithfully support 

















afl proclamations of the President made daring the exist- 
ing rebellion having reference to slaves, so Jong and so far 


as not modiffed and declared void by decision of the Su- 
preme Court. So help me God.’ 

“And Edo further proctaim, declare, and make known 
that whenever. in any of the States of Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, aud North Carolina, a number of 
persons, not less tlmu one tenth in number of the votes cast 
in such State at the presidential election of the year ofour 
Lord 1860, each having taken the oath aforesaid, and not 
having since violated it, and being a qualified voter by the 
election law of the State existing immediately before the 
so-called act of secession, and excluding all others, shall 
reéstablish a State governineut whieh shall be republican, 
and in nowise contravening said oath, such shali be ree- 
ognized as the true government of the State, and the State 
shall reecive thereunder the benefits of the constitutional 
provision which declares that ‘the United States shall 
guaranty to every State in this: Union a republican form of 
government, gnd shall protect each of them against inva- 
sion; and On application of the Legislature, or tie Bxecu- 
tive, (when the Legislature canuot be eonvened,) against 


domestic violence.’ ” 

By reference to this proclamation it will be seen 
that no personsare invited * to reinaugurate loyal 
State governments in the States named except 
persons heretofore engaged in said rebellion.” 
Flence the citizen who has always been true to the 
Union under the Constitution ts not permitted to 
take part in the elections for the reorganization 
of State governments until he shall have acknowl- 
edged himself guilty of treason to the Government 
and bound himself by oath to support the parti- 
san policy of the Administration. As this plan 
of reconstruction, ag it is called by Mr. Lincoln, 
is only a scheme to force upon the country his 
reélection to the Presidency, the exelusion of men 
from the ballot-box who have not the taint of 
treason upon their garments, while the traitor, his 
hand still red with the blood of our dead soldiers, 
is invited, upon binding himself by oath to sup- 
port the policy of the President, to deposit his 
vote, is significant of the position of the true 
Union men of the South. ‘They are opposed to 
the wicked and ruinous course of the Adminis- 
tration. They know that the Union cannot be 
preserved under its radical policy. If Mr. Lin- 
coln was the man of their choice for President 
they would not be crowded from the polls by men 
whose recent and sudden conversion from the 
service of Jeff. Davis to the eause of abolitionism 
creates a suspicion that their motives may not be 
pure, 

: With his usual propensity for joking, the Presi- 
dent facetiously says that ** when a number of per- 
sons, not less than one tenth in number of the 
votes cast in such State at the presidential elec- 
tion of the year of our Lord 1860, each having 
taken the oath aforesaid, and not having since 
violated it, and excluding all others, shall reés- 
tablish a State government which shall be repub- 
lican, and in nowise contravening said oath,’’ the 
protection of the General Government is to be 
extended to such State government, and it is to 
be shielded from domestic violence. No person 
except Mr. Lincoln, who is in the habit of jest- 
Sienbonl matinee of the gravest importance, would 
pretend to call a government republican that ex- 
cluded nine tenths of the people from all partici- 
pation in its affairs, and permitted the other tenth 


to act only in obedience to the rules prescribed by | 


oneman. I always understood a republican gov- 
ernment to be one in which the voice of a major- 
ity of the people was necessary to the election of 
their law-makers, I take it for granted that the 
General Government will have no light duty to 
perform in protecting such State governments as 


the President proposes to organize in the seceded | 
The nine tenths | 


States from domestic violence. 
whose rights of person and of property are to be 
at the absolute mercy of the one tenth will not 
rest quictly under the dominance of their mer- 
ceneary and cowardly masters, The people of the 
loyal States will be taxed to the full extent of hu- 
man endurance to enable the President’s procon- 
suls to rule over their countr 

States. A system of Pin enrenu representa- 
tion will be ingrafted upon our Constitution that 
will fill both Houses of Congress with political 


mentdicants whose subserviency to their master, | 


the President, will only be equaled by their 
treachery to our republican institutions. The de- 
bauched miniotis who will come up here under 
this policy, the odor of treason still rank upon 
their garments, false to the Union and the Con- 
stitution in their hour of greatest peril, false to 
the cause of rebellion only when its power began 


men in the seceded | 


a 
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to wane, purged of their crimes against the coun- | 


try by pledging themselves to be equally false to 
constitutional liberty, will pollate with their cor- 
rupuions every department of the Government. 


Base sycophants, basking in the sunshine of ex- | 


ecutive favor, will * crook the pregnant hinges of 


the knee’’ under the guardianship of usurped au- 


thority, ** that thrift may follow fawning.” 
Why should sneha premium be offered to men 
to rebel against the Government? According to 
this plan of reconstruction one man in South Car- 
olina, Georgia, or Mississippi will exertas mach 
political influence in the Government us twenty 
menin Illinois. The ratio ofrepresentation is based 
on population where all are free. In the States 
named more than one half the population are ne- 
grocs, to be free according to this plan of recon- 
struction, and hence enumerated in making up the 
ratio ofrepresentationin Congressand theelectoral 
college. One tenth of the voters under the election 
laws of the State existing at the time of secession, 
representing less than one twenticth of the inhab- 
itants enumerated asa basis of congressional ap- 
pertionment, elect the members of Congress and 
electors for Presidentand Vice President, whilein 
Ilindis the voters representthe whole population, 
except a few blacks and persous convicted of 
certain crimes. Hence the vote of the pardoned 
traitor of Mississippi, who is bound by oath to 
support this Administration, counts as much as 
the united votes of twenty freemen of [Illinois who 
are fighting the battles of their country and pay- 
ing their taxes for the support of the Government, 
Great and loud complaints were made in times 
past by the party friends of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House because of the three-fifths 
rule, as it was called, by which the non-voters 
of the South had a partial representation on this 
floor. This Republican Administration now pro- 
poses a system under which the negro popula- 
tion of the South will have an equal representa- 
tion with the white population of the North, and, 
under its rule excluding nine tenths of the voters, 
each person casting the negro vote of the South 
will be equal to ten white voters in the North! 
Is this the entertainment to which the loyal 
people of this country were invited? Is this the 
Union for which so much blood and treasure have 
been expended? Is this the ** Union as it ought to 
be” which has been promised, in comparison with 
which the ** Union as it was”’ is a hateful thing, fit 
only for traitors, who refuse to become the sworn 
henchmen of Lincoln, and the * peace men,” who 
desire the reéstablishment of the Union formed by 
Washington and Madison and their compeers? 
Whiy is it, Mr. Chairman, that, in addition to 
the oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, persons who have been engaged in the 
rebellion, desiring to avail theniselves of ¢xecu- 
tive clemency, must also take an oath that they 
“willin like manner abide by and at sup- 
port all proclamations of the President made dur- 
ing the existing rebellion, having referénce to 
slaves?”?” The President says that this test is re- 
quired in order “to separate the opposing ele- 
ments, so as to build only from the sound.”” In 
other words, the man who thinks the ** Pope’s 
bull against the comet’’ is not calculated to repel 
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its threatened approach, and prevent the reappear. | 


ance of any more of its kind, is not capable of 
self-government; therefore, “1, Abraham Listectn. 
do declare and make known that no taan within 
my dominions, so wanting in credulity, shall be 
permitted, at the next election, to vote for my 
competitor for President. True, | will not coerce 
any person to take the required oath. The elec- 
tion shall be perfectly free. Every man who has 
taken an oath to support me and my policy can 
volte without molestation. If, in the exercise of 
your free will in the premises, you refuse to fol- 
low my dictation, you may perhaps be plundered 
by my friends; for the opposing elements have 


been separated, aud you are of the Gentiles, you | 


are not sound;’’ the reélection of Mr. Lincoln to 


the Presidency by such means as these would be | 


as great an outrage upon the rights of the peo- 
ile of this country as was the first election of 
outs Napoleon upon the rights of the people of 
France. 

The President says that * on examination of 
this proclamation it will appear, as is believed, 
that nothing is attempted beyond what is amply 
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Constitution! How? Where? Will some one 


| point out the clause in that instrament which au- 


thorizes the President to fix the qualification of 
voters, to strike down the lawsand institutions of 
the States, to impoverish the people of one third of 
the Union without regard to guilt or innocence, 
age, sex, or condition? I challenge the champions 
of the Administration in this House to show by 
the most liberal rules of construction any warrant 
whatever in the Constitution for what is contem- 
plated by this proclamation. Sir, the framers of 
the Constitution, instead of authorizing the Pres- 
ident to disfranchise the people of the States for 
opposing emaneipation, actually protected slavery 
by requiring the return of the fugitive from labor 
in case of his escape from one State to another. 
There is alaw now upon your statute-book to carr 
this provision of the Constitution into effect; an 
the President, whois requiring the citizens of ten 
States to take anoath to aid him in forcing eman- 
eipation upon the people, is himself bound by oath 
to see that the fugitive slave law is faithfully ex- 
ecuted. This institution is recognized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States as existing in cer- 
tain States ** under the laws thereof;’’ and the 
President would compel the citizens of such States 
to disregard those laws, when the Constitution, 
which he is sworn to support, requires him to re- 
spect, and in acertain contingency to support and 
enforce, those laws. 

Mr. Chairman, the President seems to think 
because the power is given hinr to “ grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the Uni- 
ted States,”” that therefore he may attach such 
conditions to a pardon as will not only bind the 
criminal to a certain course of political action, 
but that he has the further right to require the 
citizens of the State not guilty of crime to comply 
with the same conditions or be disfranchised. Did 
the framers of the Constitution ever dream that 
such a construction would be given to this grant 
of power? Was it intended that this act of ex- 
ecutive clemency should be used as an engine 
to advance the personal or political ends of the 
President? I will not stop tu inquire whether or 
not a conditional pardon may be granted. Nor 
do I question the propriety of requiring those who 
have actually been engaged in the rebellion to 
take an oath to support the Constitution defore 
receiving pardon. fF enkebband the reason for 
investing the Executive with this power is that 
the rules of law are necessarily inflexible, giving 
judgment upon the acts and motives of men and 
yielding nothing to circumstances of mitigation 
surrounding particular individuals. ‘To afford 
relief in cases of peculiar hardship, the Presi- 
dent, whose duty it is to see that the laws are exe- 
cuted, is permitted to temper their harsh sentences 
with merey, by interposinga pardon. Such is the 
theory upon which this power rests. The Ex- 
ecutive may grant the pardon, but must not at- 
tach conditions in derogation of the rights of 
others. ' 

For instance, if the President pardon John Doe, 
who has been sentenced for the crime of treason, it 
would not be proper to put a condition in the par- 
don requiring the recipient of executive clemency 
to take his neighbors’ property, or to trespass 
upon their lands, or to confederate with others and 
exclude them from the polls. In short, persons 
guilty of crime who have been relieved fhcin its 
consequences by an act of clemency cannot, in 
accordance with our institutions or those of any 
other civilized nation, be set apart as the exclu- 
sive governing power of the State or nation. fa 
some countries there isa nobility established on the 
basis of great service ty the State, either by them- 
selves or their ancestors; but I know of no coun- 
try, in ancient or modern times, that has made 
crime the only passport to office and honor. Yet 
the President, under the pretext of pardoning all 
the people of ten States, many being guilty, but 
not one of whom stands convicted of crime against 
the United States, and a large portion of whom 
are as innocent as any gentleman on this floor, 
undertakes to uullify the constitutions and laws 
of those States; to revolutionize their social sys- 
tems, and finally to disfranchise nine tenths of 
their people, and to bring the whole power of the 
Federal Goverment to bear to enable the one 
tenth to rule over the remainder. To state the 
proposition is sufficient to stamp it with infumy. 


justified by the Constitution.” Justified by the || As a specimen of cool impudence, I will read the 
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proclamation of Major General Banks ordering 
an election for State officers in Louisiana: 
Heapquarrers DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
New Orxveans, January 11, 1864. 
To the People of Louistana: 
I. In purevance of authority vested in me by the Presi- 
dent ol the United States, and upon consultation with many 
represeatative men of different interests, being fully assured 


| 
} 


| 
| 


that more than a tenth of the population desire the earlicst | 


possible restoration of Louisiana to the Union, [invite the 
joyal citizens of the State qualified to vote in public affairs, 
as hereinafter preseribed, to assemble in the election pre- 
cinets designated by law, or at such places as may here- 
after be established, on the Wd day of February, 1864, to 
cast their votes for the election of State officers herein 
named, namely: 1. Governor. 2. Lieutenant Governor. 3. 
Secretary of State, 4, Treasurer. 5. Attorney General. 


6. Superintendent of Public Instrnction. 7. Auditor of | 


Public Accounts; who shall when elected, for the time 
being, and until others are appointed by competent author- 
ily, constitute the civil government of the State, under the 
constitution and laws of Louisiana, exceptso much of the 
said constitation and laws as recognize, regulate, or relate 


to slavery, which being inconsistent with the present con- | 


dition of public affairs, and plainly inapplicable to any class 
of persous now existing within its Jimits, must be sus- 
pended, and they are therefore and hereby declared to be 
inoperative and void. This proceeding is not intended to 
ignore the right of property existing prior to the rebellion, 
nor to preclude the claim for compensation of loyal citizens 
ior losses sustained by enlistments or other authorized acts 
of the Government. 

If. The oath of allegiance prescribed by the President’s 
proclamation, with the condition affixed to the elective 
franehise by the constitution of Louisiana, will constitute 
the qualification of voters in this election, Officers elected 
by them will be duly installed in their offices on the 4th day 
of March, 1864. 

Iti. The registration of voters, effected under the direc- 
tion Of the military governor and the several Union associ- 
ations, not inconsistent with the proclamation or other or- 
ders of the President, are confirmed and approved. 

IV. In order that the organic law of the State may be 
made to conform to the will of the people, and harmonize 
with the spirit of the age, as well as to maintain and pre- 
serve the ancicut landmarks of civil and religious liberty, 


an election of delegates to a conveution for the revision of 


the constitution will be held on the first Monday of April, 
iei4. The basis of representation, the number of dele- 
gates, and the details of election, will be announced in sub- 
sequent orders. 

V. Arrangements will be made for the early election of 
members of Congress for the State. 

Vi. The fundamental law of the State is martial law. 
itis competentand just for the Government to surrender to 
the people, at the earliest possible moment, so much of mili- 
tary power as may be consistent with the success of mili- 
tary operation; to prepare the way, by prompt and wise 
measures, for the full restoration of the State to the Union 
and its power to the people; to restore their ancient and 
unsurpassed prosperity ; to enlarge the scope of agricultural 
and commercial industry, and to extend and confirm the 
dominion of rationai liberty. 

itis not within human power to accomplish these results 
without some sacrifice of individual prejudices and inter- 
ests. Problems of state, too complicate for the human 
mind, have been solved by the national caunon. In great 
eivil convulsions, the agonyof strife enters the souls of the 
innocent as well as the guiity. 

‘The Government is subject to the law of necessity, and 
must consult the condition of things rather than the prefer- 
enees of men, and if so be that its purposes are just and its 
measures wise it has the right to demand that questions of 
personal interest and opinion shall be subordinate to the 
public good. When the national existence is at stake, and 
the liberties of the people in peril, faction is treason. 

The methods herein proposed submit the whole question 
of government directly to the people—first, by the election 
of executive officers faithful to the Union, to be followed 
by aloyal representation in both Houses of Congress ; and 
then by a convention which will confirm the action of the 
people, and recognize the principles of freedom in the or- 
ganic law. This is the wish of the President. 

The anniversary of Washington’s birth is a fit day for the 
commencement of so grand a work. ‘The immortal Father 
of his Country was never guided by a more just and benig- 
nant spirit than that of his successor in office, the President 
of the United States. In the hour of our trial Jet us heed 
his admonitioas! ; 

Loulsiana in the opening of her history sealed the integ- 
rity of the Union by conferring upon its Government the 
valley of the Mississippi. In the war for independence 
upon the sea, she crowned a glorious struggle against the 
first maritime Power of the world by a victory unsurpassed 
in the annals of war. ‘ 

Let her people now announce to the world the coming 
restoration of the Union, in which the ages that follow us 
have a deeper intercst than our own, by the organization 
ofa free government, and her fame will be immortal! 

N. P. BANKS, 
Major General Commanding. 


*In pursuance of authority vested in him by 
the President,”’ this Major General proceeds to 
call an election for State officers of Louisiana ata 
time and in a manner different from those pre- 
seribed by law. He also fixes the qualifications 
of voters, and causes a registry to be made in 
opposition to the fundamental lew of the State. 
‘Then with one stroke of his pen he declares that 
certain provisions of the constitution of Louisiana 
are inoperative and void. Finally, he graciously 
informs the people that “ the immortal Father of 
his Country was never guided by a more just and 
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benignant spirit than that of his successor in office, | country, ye pureand unconditional Unionists, who 
the President of the United States.”? This latter | 


statement is important in several particulars, but || what sort of Union you will form. 


can’t endure the Union as our fathers formed it, 
Is it to be a 


chiefly because it contains information that has || Union without States, withouthabeas corpus, with- 


always heretofore been carefully concealed from 
the people. It will doubtless be of invaluable 


service to the loyal people of that State in point- | 


ing out their duty in making a nomination for 
President, as well as in voting for the nominee! 
An intimation coming from such high authority 
will not probably be lost upon the intensely loyal 
patriots who will participate in organizing a State 


| government under this proclamation. 


Instructions have been sent to General Steele, 
in Arkansas,to pursue the same course in that 
State that has been adopted in Louisiana. Sir, 
when I see the very pillars of our Republic thus 


|| tottering to their fall under the blows of one to 


whom the people confided the sacred trust of 
guarding and protecting their rights and liberties, 
my mind is filled with gloom, and the future of 
this country, to my vision, is shrouded in mys- 
“7 and darkness. 

r. Chairman, I am a friend of the Union; 
my love for it is so strong that I am not willing 
to give up a single State. When I see a hand 
raised to strike down and blot outa single star 
from the flag of my country, whether the blow 
be directed ty the traitor in arms or by a more 
insidious enemy seeking to effett the same end 
by undermining and subverting the Constitution, 
I will interpose my feeble efforts to ward off the 
blow. I would save the Union, because the 
Union is necessary to secure the prosperity, the 
liberties, and the happiness of the people. I do 
not agree with the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens,] that “the who 
now wishes to reéstablish the Union as it was,’’ 
and to retain ‘* the Constitution as itis,”’ isguilty 
‘¢ of attempting to enslave his fellow-men.’’ Nei- 
ther do I agree with him in that other sentiment, 
that “the Union as it was and the Constitution as 
itis is an atrocious idea; it is man-stealing.’”’ I 
will not take the responsibility of charging Wash- 
ington and Madison and Hamilton and their com- 
patriots with forming a Constitution with the de- 
sign of enslaving their fellow-men; nor will I 
charge them with harboring “ an atrocious idea,”’ 
or with *‘ man-stealing.”’ In order to establish this 
Union they left each State to regulate for itself the 
status of the negro within its limits. Believing, 
as I do, that they acted wisely, I am willing to 
hasten the day of peace and reunion by following 
their example. If I had believed that a rigid ad- 
herence to the Constitution as it is would have 
entailed upon me the crime of man-stealing, or of 
enslaving my fellow-men, I would not have been 
guilty of the ‘atrocious’ act of taking the oath 
as a member of this body to support that Con- 
stitution. 

The gentlemen on the other side of the House 
say that they too are for the Union, and some 
of them are so exclusive in their Unionism that 
they are not disposed to accept the labors of gen- 
tlemen on this side in its behalf. They are for 
such an unconditional Union that they would not 
only force ten southern States out of the Union, 
but would also treat with scorn and contempt a 
million and a half of voters in the northern States! 
The Union was established in a spirit of concil- 
iation and compromise. The wise men whe 
formed our Government were quick to discern 
thatin order to maintain republican institutions, 
founded on the consent of the people, the interests 
and prejudices of all sections of the country must 
be consulted, so far as might be consistent with 
the general purposes for which the Government 
was formed. The men now in power, discarding 
the teachings of a sound philosophy, as well as 
the example of the founders of the Government, 
undertake to restore union and harmony to a di- 
vided and distracted country by the most intol- 
erant proscription of all who differ with them in 
opinion, and by demanding fealty to their own 
most fanatical, ruinous, and extreme doctrines, 
as the only true standard of loyalty. Can the 
Union ever be restored in that way? Do not 
this House and the country know that persistence 
in such a course leads to bankruptcy, anarchy, 
and ultimate despotism ? 

If youare not forthe Unionasit was, what sort 
of Union are you for? Is it the Union as it ought 
to be for which you are fighting? Pray tell the 


| 
| 


out trial by jury, without free speech or free press, 
without a free ballot? And if you do notall quite 
agree among yoursclves as to what the Union 
ought to be, who will decide between you? Re- 
member that * a house divided against itself can- 
not stand.’’ I have no doubt but you can agree 
among yourselves about the irrepressible negro; 
but questions will force themselves upon you at 
some time affecting the interests of white men, 
and perhaps you may differ upon such questions. 
For instance, the President, in speaking of his 
plan of reconstruction, says, ‘‘On examination 
of this proclamation it will appear, as is believed, 
that nothing is attempted beyond what is amply 
justified by the Constitution.”’ The distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srevens,] 
in speaking of the same plan, says: 

* In details we do notquite agree, but his plan of recon- 
struction assumes the same general grounds. It proposes 
to treat the rebel territory as a conqueror alone would treat 
it. His plan is wholly outside of and unknown to the Con- 
stitution.” 

Here we find the “* opposing elements”’ are sep- 
arated, and who is to decide which is **the sound ?”’ 
The President assumes that his plan is ‘‘ amply 
justified by the Constitution.’? The chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means says this 
same plan ** is wholly outside of and unknown to 
the Constitution.” In one thing the plan pro- 
posed by the President and the one pro ave by 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means are in perfect harmony: they are both in 
open and flagrant violation of the Constitution. 

The great difficulty with the Republican part 
in their pretended efforts to put down the rebel- 
lion consists in a failure on their part to compre- 
hend what constitutes the rebellion. The negro 
is not the cause of the rebellion; neither is sla- 
very. Questions arising out of slavery have been 
used by designing men to inflame the passions of 
the people with a view to precipitating them into 
revolution. But the doctrine promulgated a few 
years ago, of which | believe our present distin- 
guished Secretary of State may claim the pater- 
nity, that there is a higher law than the Constitu- 
tion, which ought to control the political conduct 
of the people, is the corner-stone upon which the 
rebellion was built. Secession is the “ higher 
law’? carried into effect upon a large scale—a most 
odious, ruinous, and inexcusable application of 
this fatal heresy. Mr. Lincoln, when he an- 
nounced in his Springfield speech in 1858 ‘* that 
the Union could not endure permanently part 
slave and part free,” was educating the public 
mind in the rudiments of the * higher law,’’ be- 
cause the Constitution is based upon the principle 
that a part of the States te be slave and a part 
free. Old John Brown, in his attempt to excite 
insurrection in Virginia, was carrying out in prac- 
tice the theories of the men who urged upon the 
country the “higher law” as a rule of conduct 
for the citizen. Garrison, when he enunciated the 
“atrocious’’ sentiment that the ‘* Constitution is 
aleague with hell and a covenant with death,’ was 
** firing the northern heart,’’ to the end that the 
people might array themselves under the banner 
of the higher law, and in opposition to the right- 
ful authority of the Government. The under- 
ground railroads all over the land were incorpo- 
rated under the higher law. Unfortunately for the 
country, at a moment of excitement in the South, 
growing out of the election to the Presidency of 
an exponent of the “* higher law’”’ as taught in the 
North, the people of the South, many of whom 
had received lessons in the same pernicious 
school, were precipitated into revolution, The 
result is that the land is drenched in fraternal 
blood. To stay the tide of revolution now sweep- 
ing over the entire country this subtle poison must 
be extracted from our political system, or its ef- 
fects must be neutralized and destroyed. 

Mr. Chairman, no test of loyalty should be 
prescribed other than ‘* obedience to the Consti- 
tution and the laws passed in pursuance thereof.” 
If every man in the Government were true to this 
test, there would be no rebellion in this country. 
The odious and unconstitutional conscription law 
might be repealed. Instead of taxing their inge- 


nuity in devising the means whereby the largest 
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amount of money, in the shape of taxes, can be 


extorted from the labor and industry of the coun- 
try, members of Congress might devote their time 
and talents to such legislation as would add to the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. 

‘* The Constitution as it is’ furnishes all the 
safeguards necessary to the security of life, lib- 
erty, and property. * The Union as it was’’ gave 


usa character and standing among the nations of | 


the earth sufficient to shield us from insult and 


injury by foreign Governments. For over sev- || 
enty years the people of the United States lived | 
and prospered within the Union, as organized un- | 


der the Constitution, as no people ever prospered 
before. The rights of the States and the rights 
of the citizen were preserved in all their consti- 
tutional vigor. The legitimate authority of the 


General Government met with no serious oppo- | 


sition, either from States or individuals, because 
within the limited scope of that authority there 
was no rein given to oppression or tyranny. 
When the tempter came, like the serpent in the 
garden, and whispered into the ears of the people 
that the fruit forbidden by the fathers of the Gov- 
ernment to be touched was ‘‘pleasant to the taste,’’ 
and that its use would add wisdom to the under- 
standing, like our mother Eve too many of them 
gave heed to the voice of theslimy reptile. Though 
we have not, in consequence of that disobedience, 
fallen from so greatanestateas did our first parents, 
yet the result is this deplorable civil war and the 
probable loss of constitutional liberty. And still 
the expounders of the *‘ higher law”’ continue to 
press forward in their destructive and criminal 
career, ‘The man who raises his voice in behalf 
of the Constitution of his country does so at the 
risk of imprisonment or banishment at the hands 
of this Administration; and if he escapes the vin- 
dictive persecution of the chief Executive the en- 
tire corps of thieves and plunderers, who are fat- 
tening off the miseries of the country, through 
their organized and trained bands, open their bat- 
teries of slander and detraction upon him, in or- 
der to weaken or destroy his influence with the 
people. 


Not content with all the abuse that the pen- 


sioned press and feed attorneys of the Adminis- | 


tration are continually pouring out upon that 
great constitutional party founded by Jefferson, 
the Republican party has im 
eral, his hands reeking with the blood of our sol- 
diers and his soul steeped in foul treason, to aid 
them in their work of slander and detraction. 
This ‘war power’’ which is invoked by the 
Administration and its friends to justify their in- 
fringements upon the rights and liberties of the 
people is akin to the ** higher law.” The ‘‘mil- 
itary necessities” of the President and his sub- 
ordinates, which have formed the pretexts for the 
various proclamations of emancipation, and for 
subverting the constitutions and laws of the States 
and tampering with their elections, spring from 
the same impure and corrupt fountain. All the 
powers of this Government are to be found in 
the Constitution. Military necessity is applica- 


ble only to the movements of armies in the field, | 


and does not reach beyond their lines. 

The Administration and its adherents seem to be 
wedded to the peculiar policy they have adopted, 
and the 4 way toeffecta change is through the 
agency of the ballot-box. Claiming to be uncon- 
ditional Union men, the party in power would 
not ana the Union to-day upon the simple 
terms of the Constitution, leaving all questions 
affecting the rights of person and property in the 
confederate States to be settled by the adjudica- 
tions of the courts and the future legislation of 


the black man, intensified by a stubborn resist- 
ance to every effort to make him free by those 
whose social and financial ruin would thereby 
ensue, is turned into a desperate purpose to de- 
grade and enslave the white race whose misfor- 
tune itis to be placed among the sable objects 
of abolition idolatry. These men, who arrogate 
to themselves all the patriotism and all the re- 
ligion of the country, would not stop this effu- 
sion of blood and arrest the onward course of 
relentless, cruel war which is now laying waste 
the fairest portions of our country if every rebel 
in the land were to lay down his arms and hum- 
bly sue for peace. The fiat has gone forth, and 
as long as a single slave remains in bondage this 


pevee a rebel gen- | 


THE CON 


| harvest of death must goon. Regardless of all 











| 


| the lessons of history, in violation of the faith of 
| the nation as pledged by the heroes and statesmen 
_ of the past, in open contempt of the solemn prom- 
ises made to the people in party platforms, presi- 
dential messages, and congressional resolves, four 
million slaves, an inferior and degraded race, 
whose education and habits wholly unfit them 


roam at will throughput the Jand. Yes, and the 
sword of the nation is to be placed in the hands 
of this servile race, thus opening their way to the 
ballot-box and to social equality with the whites. 
Had such a proposition been made to the Ameri- 
can people ere the hearts ofso many had become 
hardened by the severities of this war, no sane 
man would for a moment have hearkened to it. 
But, lest some good-meaning people may think 
that I do my political opponents injustice in what 
| | have said, | will quote from the last arinual mes- 
sage of the President. He says: 

“T may add, at this point, that, while I remain in my 


present position, I shall not attempt to retract or modify the 
emancipation proclamation.”’ 





In speaking upon the same subject a few sen- | 


tences preceding what I have read, the President 
says: 

* ‘To now abandon them would be not only to relinquish 
a lever of power, but would also be a cruel and astounding 
breach of taith.’? 

There are no compunctions of conscience about 
breaking faith with white men! I charge the 
President of the United States with breaking faith 
with the people of this country by disregarding 
not only his pledges made in the inaugural ad- 
dress, in the proclamation of April 15, 1861, and 
in the Crittenden resolution, but also by tramp- 
ling under his feet every provision of the Fed- 
eral Constitution made for the protection of the 
liberty of the citizen. All the pledges to the 
negro are to be faithfully kept. 
a free Americans of African descent” will doubt- 
less crowd the President’s levees, even in greater 
numbers than they did on New Year’s day, not 
only relieving the monotony occasioned by the 


uniformity of color, but also giving a foreign odor | 


to the gorgeous splendor of American royalty. 


Our * freedmen’’ ave the most fortunate people | 


on earth. Even this Administration will keep 
faith with them. In the amnesty proclamation 
‘* our colored fellow-citizens ’ are treated with the 
usual affection and tenderness shown them by 
the President. ‘* All who have engaged in any 


way in treating colored persons, or white persons | 


in charge of such, otherwise than lawfully as 
prisoners of war, and which persons may Lowe 
been found in the United States service as sol- 
diers, seamen, or in any other capacity,’’ are ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the proclamation of 
amnesty. The repentant rebel, who may have 
murdered in cold blood the white soldier thrown 
into his hands by the fortunes of war, upon taking 
the prescribed oath is pardoned and taken into 
the bosom of the Republican party. But the 


planter within the rebel lines, who has in nowise 
voluntarily raised his hand against the Govern- | 


ment, who attempts to recapture his slave which 
has been stolen from him and put into the Fed- 
eral Army, is beyond the reach of executive clem- 
ency. 
He has laid his profane hands upon what is re- 


garded by this Administration as sacred, and must | 
expiate his crime with hislife! ‘The mother who | 
has given up her only son to the defense of the | 
| country has the consoling assurance that though | 
the murderer of her boy will be restored to all | 


| his rights upon taking the prescribed oath, ex- | 
the country. A fanatical zeal for the freedom of || 


cept the right to own the labor of his servant, yet 
he who has refused to extend the usages of civil- 


ized warfare to the negro shall receive no pardon, | 


Sir, the liberties of the people, the preservation 
of the State governments, and the maintenance of 
the Union under the Federal Constitution, are all 
involved in the well-defined issues of theapproach- 
ing presidential election. While there are differ- 
ences of opinion among Democrats and conserva- 


tive men upon minor points, some believing that | 
the evils which now afflict the country may be | 
remedied by a vigorous prosecution of the war 


under the Constitution, and others favoring peace 


and conciliation as the only means of reuniting | 


the broken fragments of the Union, they all are 
agreed in a determination to uphold the Federal 


for self-control, are to be thrown upon society to | 


e has committed the unpardonable sin. | 
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Constitution and the Union of the States in ac- 


In future the | 
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cordance therewith. Not one would favor nego- 


| tiations for peace on any other basis than that of 


a restored Union, with the rights of the States 
and the liberties of the people guarded and pro- 
tected by all the limitations of the Constitution 
upon the powers of the General Government. 

The only issue, then, between the parties rela- 
tive to the war is whether it shall be prosecuted 
under Ha, peagoas policy for the overthrow of the 
States, and to compel the entire population of the 
South to surrender all rights of person and prop- 
erty into the hands of the abolitionists, or whether, 
under Democratic rule, in case the southern peo- 
be shall refuse to make peace and return to the 

nion upon fair and equitable terms under the 
Constitution, the war shall be waged only against 
those in hostility to theGovernment, The policy 
of the dominant party includes confiscation, eman- 
cipation, endless war, despotism, The policy of 
the Democracy embraces conciliation and com- 
promise, along with whatever force may be ne- 
cessary to the due execution of the laws, and a 
firm, unfaltering devotion to constitutional liberty, 
and a determination as immovable as the everiast- 
ing hills to maintain it. 

ir, the bloody hand of war has left its mark 

upon almost every house in the country. The 
bright sunshine ti hecieen beams down upon the 
glistening bayonets of a million men confronting 
each other all along the fields made desolate by 
terrible conflict, where but yesterday the foemea 
crossed steel in the wager of battle. Along the 
banks of the great Father of Waters and those of 
its tributaries lie the bones of two hundred theu- 
sand of the sons of the great Northwest, who 
have fallen in this deplorable war. On the prai- 
ries and amid the forests of that great valley there 
are tens of thousands of helpless children, each 
of whose young lives has been made sad by the 
loss ofa father slain upon-the bloedy field. And 
now, while the aged mother sits in restless anx- 
iety, afraid to hear the next news from the field of 
carnage lest it bring the unwelcome tidings that 
her son has been slain, as her dim eye rests upon 
the one left at home to support her in her old age 
a new pang penetrates her heart, for he too will 
be taken when the remorseless wheel of fortune 
begins to turn for the additional five hundred thou- 
sand. 
Should this. Administration be continued in 
power for another term, the war will go on until 
the financial schemes of Secretary Chase shail 
crumble into ruin, when it will of necessity cease, 
leaving in its desolating course a divided coun- 
try and a ruined people, On the other hand, 
should the Democracy succeed in the next presi- 
dential election, the Union will be restored under 
the Constitution in less than six months after its 
accession to power, as I believe without the ne- 
cessity of shedding a single drop of blood. When 
the mass of the people of the South, suffering as 
they are not only from the cruel fortunes of war 
but also from the oppressions of their rulers, are 
offered peace upon the simple terms of allegiance 
to the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
and the offer has. the solemn sanction of a great 
majority of the northern people, the leaders of 
the rebellion will be abandoned to their fate. We 
will reach forth our hands and lift up those Union 
men of whom the President spoke in his message 
at the extra session in 1861; and when they shall 
be enabled to stand and speak their honest senti- 
ments without fear of rebel arms or abolition 
proclamations, there will be a majority of ori- 
ginal Union men in all the States, except one, who 
will again organize their State governments and 
thus restore the Union. 


Mr. BALDWIN, of Massachusetts, obtained 


the floor, but yielded to 
_Mr. STILES, who moved that the committee 
rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Dawes reported that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had had under consideration the state of the 
Union generally, and particularly the President’s 
annual message,and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. STILES, (at forty 
minutes past four o’clock, p. m.,) the House ad- 
journed till Monday next at twelveo’clock, m. 











IN SENATE. 
Monpay, February 29, 1864. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Sonpertanp. 
The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
prove d. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. POMEROY presented the petition of Henry ] 


Newman and others, praying for the establish- 
ment of a daily mail route from Lawrence via 
Ossawatomie to Fort Scott, Kunsas; which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented resolutions of the 
Legislature of Michigan, in favor of an amend- 
ment to the enrollment act requiring the enroll- 
ment board to meet on certain days at the county 
town of each county for the purpose of hearing 
claims for exemption; which were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia, 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also presented fifteen petitions of citizens 
of Michigan, praying for the organization of an 
ambulance and sanitary corps for the armies of 
the United States and the enlistient of men for 
service therein; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the’Militia. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of mem- 
bers of the bar of the District of Columbia, pray- 
ing that the salaries of the criers of the courts of 
the District of Columbia may be increased ; which 
wus referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas, presented resolutions 
of the Legislature of Kansas, in favor of a graut of 
lands to that State for the benefit of schools, agree- 
ably to the provisions of an act approved Septem- 
ber 4, 1841; which were referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

He also presented resolutions of the Legislature 
of Kansas, in favor of a grant of lands to aid in the 
construction ofarailroad from Fort Leavenworth 
to Fort Scott; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HARLAN presented five petitions of citi- 
zens of California, praying for the repeal of an 
act to grant the right of preémption to certain pur- 
chasers on the Soscol Ranch, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, approved March 3, 1863; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table, the subject having been 
acted a by the Committee on Public Lands, 

He also presented the petition of C. Molloban, 
of Gallipolis, Ohio, praying that additional time 
may be given for the location of kind warrants of 
soldiers of the war of 1872; which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a letter of J. M. Edmunds, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, recom- 
mending legislation directing the proper Depart- 
ment to cause selections of the public lands on the 
Pacific slope containing the timber most suitable 
for public uses to be reserved for the use of the 
Government; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTRES. 


Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of Nancy 
M. Gunesally, formerly widow fyi M. Rich- 
mond, praying for a renewal of pension or half 
pay, submitted an adverse report; which was or- 
dered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of William Cook, of 
Decatur county, Indiana, praying for arrears of 
pension, submitted an adverse report; which was 
ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a petition of citizens of Ohio, pray- 
ing that a pension may be granted to Margaret 
M. Stafford, widow of Reuben Stafford, of Coshoc- 
ton county, Ohio, who was killed while assist- 
ing the provost marshal im arrestin 
submitted a report accompanied by a bill (S. No. 
139) for the rehefof Margaret M. Stafford, widow 
of Reuben Stafford, of Coshocton county, Ohio. 
The bill was read, and passed to a second reat- 
ing, and-the report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and the Militia, to whom was referred 


the joint resolation (If. R. No. 41) to continue || 


| 


the payment of bounties, reported it without any 
recomarendation. 


deserters, | 
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Mr. SUMNER, from the select committee on 
slavery and freedmen, to whom was referred a | 
bill (S. No. 99) to secure equatity before the law | 
in the courts of the United States, reported it with- 
out amendment; and submitted a report, which 


was ordered to be printed. | ; : 
| gage thereon, is to file in the orphans’ court of 


REPEAL OF FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. | 


Mr. SUMNER. The select committee on sla- 
very and the treatment of freedmen, to whom 
were referred sundry petitions praying for the re- 
peal of all laws requiring the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, have had the same under consideration, 
and have directed me to reporta billaccompanied 
by a report, which they ask to have printed, 

The Cin (S. No. 141) to repeal all laws for the 
rendition of fugitives from service or labor was 
read a first time by its title; and the report was 
ordered to be printed, 

Mr. SUMNER, The minority of the commit- 
tee propose to present their views. It is well 
known that by strict parliamentary law there is 
no such thing known as a minority report, and 
yet it has been according to the usage of the Sen- 
ate to allow @ minority to present their views to 
the Senate, particularly on a question of import- 
ance. The minority of the corimittee, as | un- 
derstand, desire to present their views, and | have 
no doubt the Senate will receive them. I deemed 
it proper in committee to say to the minority that 
there would be no question on that point. 

Mr. CONNESS submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved, That ten thousand extra copies of the report of 
the select committee on slavery and freedmen accompany- 


ing the bill to repea) alf laws for the rendition of slaves be 
printed for the use of the Senate. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. GRIMES asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No, 
140) to provide for the protection of overland em- 
igration to the States and Territories of the Pa- 
cific; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Militia. 


WEA TRUST MONEY. 


Mr. LANE, of Kansas, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution; which was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
requested to furnish to the Senate the amount of money 
received by the Government for the sale of the Wea trust 
Joans in Kansas, and the manner in which said money was 
invested ; if in State bonds, what Statcs; and whether the 
interest of evid State bonds has been paid, and if any of 
said bonds were stolen, what ones, and what provision has 
been made for the bonds so stolen, 

J.C. G@. KENNEDY. 

Mr. HOWE, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the petition of Joseph C. 
G. Kennedy, reported the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committec on Claims, to whom was 
referred the petition of Joseph C. G. Kennedy, praying in- 
demuitication for damages to buildings while they were in 
the use of the Government, be discharged from further con- 
sideration thereof, and that said petition aud claim be,and 
the same is liereby, referred to the Court of Claims fur ad- 
judication. 

GUARDIANS AND COMMITTEES OF LUNATICS. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I move to postpone all prior 
orders, and take up House bill No. 42. 

The motion was agreed to; aid the bill (HI. R. 
No. 42) to enable guardians and committees of 
lunatics appointed in the several States and other 
countries to,act within the District of Columbia 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


a CLC AA 


_ or to or upon which such lunatic or minor may 


have a claim or mortgage, in the same manner as 
he might have done if his authority had been de- 
rived from the tribunals of said District; but the 
committee or guardian before making any con- 
veyance of real estate or release of claim or mort- 


the Distriet the official certificate of the judge of 
the court from which he derived his appointment, 
that he has given a sufficient bond to account to 
the minor or lunatic for all sums of money re- 
ceived by. virtue of the authority conferred by 
this act. Al payments heretofore made within 
the District of Solonrin to the committee or 
guardian of lunatic, or the guardian of a minor 
duly appointed at the domicile of the lunatic or 
minor out of the District of Columbia, whether 
in the United States or a foreign country, are to 
be good and sufficient; but the guardian or com- 
mittee is to file in the orphans’ court of the Dis- 
trict the official certificate of the judge of the court 
from which he derived his appointment that he 
has given sufficient bond to account to the minor 
or lunatic for all payments so made. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I move to amend the bill 
by striking oatin the sixth line of the first sec- 
tion the words “ or in any foreign country.’’? The 
Committee on the Judiciary reported the bill with- 
out amendment, but it is thought best to strike 
out this provision, so as to confine the authority 
to persons appointed in the several States and 
Territories of the United States, and not extend 
it to those appointed in foreign countries. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I move the same amend- 
ment in the second section by striking out in the 
fifth and sixth lines the words ‘* whether in the 
United States or a foreign country.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment 
will be made, if there be no objection. The Chair 
hears none, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in and or- 
dered to be engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. The bill was read the third time, and 
passed; and its title amended by striking out the 
words “and other countries.”’ 


PORT OF DELIVERY AT PARKERSBURG. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Lask the Senate to take 
up Senate bill No. 69, to make Parkersburg, in 
West Virginia, a port of rey, 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. No. 
69) to constitute Parkersburg, in the State of 
West Virginia, a port of delivery was read a sec- 
ond time, and considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to constitute Parkersburg, 
in the State of West Virginia, a port of delivery, 
within the collection district of New Orleans; and 
directs that there shall be appointed a surveyor 
of customs to reside there, who shall, in addition 
to his own duties, perform the duties and receive 
the salary and emoluments prescribed by the act 
of Congress, approved March 2, 1831, for import- 
ing merchandise into Pittsburg, Wheeling, and 
other places. 

Mr. FOSTER. As this bill proposes to create 
new offices, and will, of course, be a further tax on 
the public Treasury, I should like to hear a little 
explanation of it from the honorable chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce before voting for it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is recommended by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and by the citizens 
both of West Virginia and Ohio. The Senators 
from West Virginia perhaps can explain the ne- 
cessity of it more fally than I can. The citizens 
there desired it to be made a port of entry; but 
the Secretary of the Treasury requested that it 


It proposes té authorize any person appointed || should be made a port of delivery, and nota port 


the committee of a lunatic or the guardian of a | 


i 
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of entry. It will add but little to the expense of 


minor or lunatic by the proper authority in any || the Treasury, and will be a great benefit to the 


State or Territory of the United States, orin any || citizens of 
| foreign country, to institute and prosecute to final R. 
| judgment any suit or action in the courts of the | from the examination before the committee, the 


District of Columbia as he might have done if his 
aathority as such guardian or committee had been 
derived from the proper tribunals of the District; | 
and such committee or guardian may in the same 
minner collect and receive any sum of money due 

to a lunatic or minor, and may by deed duly ex- 
ecuted release and convey to, any party entitled | 
to the same, whether by purchase or otherwise, 


any lands or estates situated in the District of 


. 


Columbia the property of such lunatic or minor, I 


est Virginia. 
Mr. FOSTER. I should like to ask whether, 


_ chairman is prepared to say that it is necessary to 


_ pass the bill? 


| 


Mr. CHANDLER. I think it ought to pass, 
from the examination I have given it. 

Mr. VAN WINKLE, This bill, as I under- 
stand it, is in accordance with similar provisions 
in reference to Wheeling and Pittsburg. It does 


|| not propose to make Parkersburg a port of entry, 


but a port of revere anny The act which is 
referred to in the bill provides that there shall be 








